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The Administration and Its Trust Policy. 

Some time ago reference was made in TELEPHONY to the 
policy which the administration at Washington would adopt 
It was stated at that time 
that no definite announcement would be made until fall, 


relative to the trust question. 


as President Wilson and the attorney general wished to 
consider the question carefuly. 

According to the Washington correspondent of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, the government has adopted a new trust 
policy, which plans a rigid curb on the large corporations 
This week President Wil- 
son and Attorney General McReynolds discussed the suits 
which have been instituted by the attorney general against 
the anthracite coal trust, the telephone combination and 
other suits for violation of the Sherman‘antitrust law. It 
is generally acknowledged that the results produced by the 
court decrees entered under the last administration, dissolv- 
ing the Standard Oil and tobacco trusts, are quite unsatis- 
factory to Mr. McReynolds and it is planned to avoid any 
such results in the future. 

While the administration does not wish to disturb busi- 
ness too much at this 


and insists on real competition. 


time, during the revision of the 
tariff and while the currency system is undergoing revision, 
yet President Wilson is in full accord with Attorney Gen- 
eral McReynolds in his purpose to rigidly enforce the Sher- 
man law. The policy adopted in the Union Pacific-South- 
ern Pacific case is stated to exemplify the idea of the Wil- 
son administration in regard to settlement of the trust ques- 
tion. The manner in which this case has been settled by 
Attorney General McReynolds is told on another page of 
this issue. It is reported that, in the prosecution of the 
suits which have been filed against the various trusts, the 
courts will be asked to require the stock of the constituent 
companies comprising the combination to be disposed of 
to persons not stockholders, or agents or otherwise under 
the direction or control of the parent company. 
The Birthday of the Telephone. 

October 9 will be the thirty-seventh birthday of the tele- 
Phone. On that date, in the year 1876, Alexander Graham 
Bell and Thomas A. Watson conducted an experiment which 








is believed to have achieved the first conversation by word 
of mouth over a wire. At least this is the fact recorded in 
the Boston Advertiser of October 19, 1876, although Bell and 
Watson are said to have exchanged words over their crude 
Recogni- 
tion of the telephone by the press and public as having a prac- 


apparatus as early as March 10 of the same year. 


tical value, however, came seven months later, so doubtless 
October 9 may well be regarded as the birthday of that in- 
vention which has done so much to make life easier. 

Thomas A. 
Watson was his assistant in his humble workshop in Court 


Everybody, of course, knows Professor Bell. 


The Boston paper referred to described the 
experiment in an headed: “Telephony—Audible 
Speech Conveyed Two Miles by Telegraph.” According to 
the story which followed, “telephones were placed at either 
end of a telegraph line owned by the Walworth Manufactur- 


street, Boston. 
article 


ing Co., extending from its office in Boston to its factory 
in Cambridgeport, a distance of about two miles. The com- 
pany’s battery, consisting of nine Daniels cells, was removed 
from the circuit and another of ten carbon elements substi- 
tuted. Articulate conversation then took place through the 
wire. The sounds, at first faint and indistinct, became sud- 
denly quite loud and intelligible.” 

It seems unnecessary to comment on the wonderful strides 
made by the art of telephony in the last 37 years, yet that 
thought inevitably occurs to one who reads the foregoing 
description of “through the wire.” 
And yet the telephone is merely an infant in the family of 
It is scarcely a generation old, 


the first conversation 


inventions so far as years go. 
but imagine how completely the business world of today 
would be paralyzed if all the telephones were swept away in 
a night! This would indeed be a far harder existence to 
contend with were there no telephones to bridge the distances 
and save the time. 

It is fitting, therefore, for the world to turn aside for a 
moment to pay tribute to this wonderful servant that has 
been working for man for 37 years. October 9 is a day 
that should be remembered. It is the anniversary of the 
great Chicago fire, but it is also the natal day of one of man’s 
most useful helps—the telephone. 
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Don’t Be Too Sure Of Yourself 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


When you are satisfied with your success, you've retrograded—no man at rest 
can do his best. 

Tomorrow the world will adopt higher standards, new ideas will upset old ideals; 
intention will ripen into invention; machinery will be improved; systems simplified; 
wastes eliminated. 

Men who have carried their problems to bed while you are resting upon your 
laurels, will see a better way of doing what you have done; and some fine day you'll 
awake with failure for a pillowmate. 

You can’t stop, because your rival won't wait. A sure job is a poor job. 

While thirty million men are striving to better their lot, you can only be secure 
in a position that no one wants to secure from you. 

This earth isn’t the same, two days running. The modern gait is hard and stern, 
and swift and unrelenting. 

The very sheet that you are reading will give at least one competitor an inspira- 
tion to alter his viewpoint and suggest valuable alteration in his plans. 

So long as journalism scours highway and byway for information; so long as the 
press is a diary of universal activity; so long as news is gathered, interpreted, and spread 
throughout civilization, alert brains will glean suggestions to be applied to personal 
tasks and to further individual ambitions. 

You read, but you do not heed. You've stopped yearning and therefore ceased 
learning. 

You believe that you have achieved your utmost, but within a week a hundred 
strangers, whose names you have never heard, will begin to undermine your security. 

You must constantly review your situation and steadily renew your knowledge. 

The methods responsible for your rise will in time prove fatal stumbling blocks. 

Wear and tear no more dismantle machinery and careers—improvement is the 
twentieth century wrecker. 

Speed is now the watchword. The rest of us are racing after you. If you slow 
down, you'll be run down. 

It's the man behind who determines how far and how fast you must travel. He 
measures your destiny. He sets your standards. 

If you want to stay ahead, use your head. 

What you have and what you have been, guarantees nothing. 

The future has no memory and no mercy. 


Get up or get out! 


Copyright by Herbert Kaufman 
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The Telephone’s Place in West Virginia Coal Mining 


Reasons for Coal Operators Calling the Telephone One 


of the Greatest Aids Ever Devised—The Methods of 


Transacting Business Between Mines and Cities—Dependence upon Telephone for Supply 
of Cars—Reproduced Through Courtesy of the Transmitter 


Deprived of the telephone, coal mining in West Virginia 
would come to an abrupt stop. To the modern mining plant, 
of which there are scores in the great New River and Winding 
Gulf fields, the telephone has become almost as essential as 
the coal itself. And this is no mere chimera of a telephone 
partisan; any operator, mine superintendent or miner will say 
as much. 

To enumerate the thousand and one advantages and uses 
to which the telephone is put in the course of an active day 
at a big mining plant is a heavy task. From any part of,the 
vast, dark interior where thou- 


The E. E. White Coal Company’s mine gives one an ex- 
cellent idea of the New York system. Trains of coal cars 
dart hither and thither in the dark the whole day through, 
propelled by motors getting their power from overhead 
electrical cables. 

Mr. White is wholly cognizant of the value of the long dis- 
tance feature of telephone service and frequently avails him- 
self of it. This can be done from any part of the plant, and 
instances are recorded where he has talked to the president 
of his company in Pennsylvania from the interior of his mine 

several hundred feet below the 





sands of men are burrowing 
for the riches stored by nature, 
the ear of the superintendent 
or that of the general manager 
sitting in his office can be 
reached by telephone without a 
moment’s delay. Other depart- 
ments of the modern coal-min- 
ing operation—the tipple, the 
power house, the tables—are 
similarly connected with every 
other point where an emcer- 
gency may necessitate quick 
communication. 

Efficient co-operation between 
the various units of an or- 
ganization so complex as that 
required to operate a big coal 
mine would be impossible with- 
out the quick means of com- 
munication afforded by the 
telephone. 

Mine telephones of the stand- 
ard model to the number of 
about 30 are located at inter- 
vals through the mines of the 
E. E. White Coal Co., situated 
at Glen White, W. Va. About 
15 miles of telephone cable were 
used in wiring the mine to meet 
the demand of General Mana- 
ger White for thoroughly mod- 
ern telephone facilities through- 
out. 








surface of the earth. 

The New River Co., at Mac- 
Donald, W. Va., under the effi- 
cient management of S. A. 

' Scott, of Pittsburgh, uses 65 
telephones. These keep the 
central offices at MacDonald in 
constant touch with 35 mines 
scattered over a territory cov- 
ering a radius of about 45 miles. 

Here the long distance feature 

also figures frequently. The 

New River Company’s chief 

stockholders and directors are 

all located in Boston, their 
fingers on the pulse of market 
conditions in the East, and their 
advice is often sought on mat- 
ters of policy in connection 
with the sales department. This 

often becomes necessary as a 

big factor in the business of a 

company that has probably the 

largest coal output in West 

Virginia. 

There are many other mines 
in the New River and Winding 
Gulf coal fields equally well 
equipped with modern tele- 
phone and other facilities. The 
patron of the telephone system 
in these coal fields can send 
telegrams or use the telephone 
with the same accuracy and 
dispatch as a New Yorker can 








The mine operated by Mr. 
White’s company is probably 
the best equipped in this field, 
giving due regard to the safety of employes as well as to the 
highest possible efficiency in operation. By reason of its mod- 
etn equipment and capable management, the miners and mine 
officials at this plant were found in perfect accord when the 
plant was recently visited on a tour of inspection of the tele- 
phone system. In the course of the inspection trip, Mr. White 
stated that his company had under its lease enough coal to 
continue the present rate of production (35,000 tons per month) 
for the next 60 years, and that other scores of telephones 
would likely be brought into play before the mine was ex- 
hausted. 

People in this territory do not find it necessary to go to 
New York City to find a subway trolley system in operation. 
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Using a Telephone Many 


Hundred Feet Underground. 


on Broadway—this regardless 
of the fact that one-half of 
the subscribers are located in remote regions 40 or 50 miles 
from the main line of a railroad. 

In the allotment and distribution of cars to the various 
mines in these two fields, the telephone figures each day. At 
the close of a big day’s run in the mines the Chesapeake & 
Ohio car distributor at Thurmond is the busiest man “on the 
job.” Reports to his office by telephone are made from all the 
mines in the district as to the number of cars loaded during 
the day, the number of left over, the number needed for the 
following day’s supply, etc. This information is tabulated and 
cars allotted from the supply of the Chesapeake & Ohio in 
proportion to the needs of each mine. After this it is also 
the car distributor’s business to supply each mine manager in 
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the field with a report of the number of tons loaded during 
that day. These reports are mailed to each mine, so that the 
superintendent or manager will find it on his desk the fol- 
lowing morning. 

Without the use of the telephone prompt and accurate serv- 





Electricity Has Replaced the Mule for Handling Cars in the Mines. 


ice such as this would be impossible. Coal operators in all 
mining sections of the country give willing testimony that 
the telephone is one of the most valuable adjuncts to mining 
ever devised. In this position they are abundantly corrobo- 
rated by a large proportion of the coal* operators of West 
Virginia. 

While the telephone is used considerably in coal and other 
mines throughout the United States, Canada, Mexico, South 
America, Africa and Australia, the West Virginia coal people 
believe they are just a shade more up to the minute than other 
mine operators, because, owing to their position in relation to the 
market and to other circumstances, they must be up to date if 
they are to keep abreast of strenuous competition. 

Half of the mines in the Norfolk and Western and Poca- 
hontas coal fields and a large part of the New River field 
mines are fully equipped with coal-mine telephones, while 
others are installing them as fast as they can get them. 

The very latest in telephones in connection with coal mining 
is the private branch exchange service furnished the large 
plants in the Kanawha and New River fields by the telephone 
company. MacDonald, W. Va., the headquarters of the New 
River Co.; Carbon, W. Va., the headquarters of the Carbon 
Coal Co.; Mucklow, W. Va., the headquarters of the Paint 
Creek Colliery Co.; Winifrede, W. Va., the headquarters of 
the Winifrede Coal Co.; and Kayford, W. Va., the headquar- 
ters of the Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., all have 
private branch exchange service, with special trunk lines to 
the nearest Bell exchanges and special connections to every 
one of their mines. 

The “big chief,” sitting at ease in his office, sometimes many 
miles away, is always in instant communication with any 
superintendent or boss in any mine. There is never any lost 
time sending messages from headquarters at these places. 

No one can appreciate more fully than the coal operator 
the necessity for efficient telephone service, for if he fails to 
reach the car distributor’s office to give a record of loaded 
cars and “empties” needed for the next day, he must shut 
down his works until the necessary cars are received. This 
would be a very costly proposition. Hence the coal operator 
is very prompt to report any interference with the telephone 
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system, and is very persistent until the repair man from the 
telephone company’s exchange shows up. : 

While the saving of time and the facility with which orders 
and messages may be despatched to employes in every part of 
the works are the paramount considerations that induce up- 
to-date managements to install 
telephones in and around their 
mines, the telephone is simply 
priceless in the characteristic ac- 
cidents that beset coal mines, such 
as explosions, freshets, landslides, 
etc. All these things make mining 
an uncertain business at the best. 
It is almost impossible to antici- 
pate a suspension of work, but the 
telephone is always on the job, 
ready to gather up loose ends and 
get things working with the short- 
est possible delay. 


The instruments for use in coal 
mines are substantially the same as 
those used elsewhere, except that 
they are enclosed in compact, cast 
iron boxes, 10 ins. wide, 103% ins. 
high and 8% ins. deep, coated with 
a finish that is proof against 
moisture, acid fumes and gases, 
A hood on the top of the box 
protects the large, rust-proof 
ringer gongs and has an opening 
at the bottom wide enough to al- 
low the sound waves to escape freely. A lever fastened by 
a pin or spring lock shuts the door, which has a wide overlap 
and is provided with a watertight felt gasket. All openings 
through the inner case for the ringer cores and the generator 
crank are sealed by gaskets and felt washers. The terminal 
box at the bottom is threaded to receive an iron pipe for 
bringing the line wires from the ground to the telephone. 
Opening the door exposes the receiver, generator crank and 
transmitter mouthpiece. 

No. 14 gauge copper telephone wire, rubber covered with 
double impregnated braiding is used underground. Lead cov- 
ered cable is also used in some cases. The most approved 
plan of installation provides a circuit for the telephones cn- 
tirely independent of the signal bell circuit, and a means of 
ringing the signal bells in all or any part of the mine, as 
desired. Hand generators are used in the model installation, 
so as not to be dependent on power circuits, which are of no 
service when the engine stops or the fuses blow out. Polarized 
bells that have no contacts to get dirty and spark are also 
used. 

The West Virginia mine manager, of course, has a private 
telephone wire to the main office of his company at Charles- 
ton, Bluefield or Fairmont. It is indispensable to him. Should 
these lines get in trouble, the mines are virtually isolated from 
the world. The main office makes liberal use of the long 
distance telephone to the sales agent at Newport News, or 
Duluth, or Cincinnati, and many big sales are made over the 
wire, 

When the contract for a big coal order is to be signed, 
the sales agent wants to be where he can look his prospect 
in the eye. Failing this, the next best thing is to “get him 
on the wire.” The sales agent’s motto is “Sell coal by peace- 
able means, if possible, but seli coal.” In this the long dis- 
tance telephone is the sales agent’s best friend. 

Sometimes, however, the president of a coal company with 
Bell connections wishes the telephone had never been born; 
for if a customer out in Bismarck, N. D., or Albert Lea, Minn., 
happens to find a speck of slate in his car of coal, he rushes 
to the long distance telephone and moans and mourns until 
the poor mining man’s nervous system is almost short-circuited. 
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Real Competition Insisted Upon in New Trust Policy 


President Wilson and Attorney General McReynolds Confer on Policy of Administration Relative to Course of 
Action in Regard to Combines—Rigid Curb on Trust Planned—Case of Union 
Pacific and Southern Pacific a Model 


A special dispatch to the Chicago Tribune from its 
Washington correspondent says that a comprehensive trust 
policy, designed to enforce effectively the Sherman law 
and carry out the provisions of the Democratic platform 
has been decided on by President Wilson and Attorney 
General McReynolds. 

The two officials on Tuesday discussed the suits which 
have been instituted and those to be inaugurated. It is 
no secret that Mr. McReynolds is dissatisfied with the re- 
sults of the court decrees entered under the last adminis- 
tion “dissolving” the Standard Oil and the tobacco trusts. 
These combinations and their subsidiaries have been un- 
der investigation to determine whether or not they have been 
operating as independent units, as prescribed by the order 
of the United States Supreme Court. Mr. McReynolds 
holds the government should take action to make the su- 
preme court decree effective. 

The administration does not care to disturb business too 
much at this time, when the tariff is undergoing revision 
and the currency system is being reformed. Nevertheless, 
the president is in full sympathy with his attorney general’s 
purpose to apply rigidly the Sherman law. 


U. P.-S. P. Case an EXAMPLE. 


It is not generally known that the policy adopted in the 
Union Pacific-Southern Pacific case is the Wilson adminis- 
tration’s remedy for the settlement of the trust evil. In 
that case the plan of dissolution adopted was designed 
particularly with a view to avoding the results in the 
Standard Oil and tobacco trust cases. 

The criticism of the plans followed in those cases was 
that the various competitive units which had composed 
the combination were placed in control of practically one 
set of stockholders, who were the same persons who brought 
about the combination. 

Several plans of dissolution proposed by the Union Pa- 
cific-Southern Pacific combination were rejected by Mr. 
McReynolds because he did not consider them adequate 
to guard against a result similar to that in the Standard 
Oil and tobacco cases. 


DecrEE ENDED Two CompINnEs. 


In breaking up the Union Pacific-Southern Pacific com- 
bination, the attorney general also succeeded in discontinu- 
ing the control of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad by the 
Pennsylvania railroad. The plan approved by Mr. McRey- 
nolds was that out of the total holdings $126,650,000 of the 
stock of the Southern Pacific company by the Union Pa- 
cific company $38,292,400 should be sold to the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad in exchange for its entire holdings of the 
capital stock of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, namely 
$42,547,200. 

Obviously that exchange helped to separate the Southern 
Pacific company from the Union Pacific company and to 
break up the unlawful combination between them. Fur- 
thermore, it divested the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. of a 
large amount of the capital stock of an active competitor 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railway Co.—and thereby remedied 
another highly objectionable condition. 

Nor was any new combination in restraint of trade creat- 
ed by the exchange, since the Pennsylvania system and the 
Southern Pacific system are noncompetitive. 
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It was recognized, however, that while at present no fed- 
eral law forbids one railroad company from owning stock 
in another non-competitive line, Congress may hereafter 
deem it advisable to change the national policy in that re- 
gard. 

4 Provipes ror Future EvENTs. 


Therefore, in order that any future legislation by Con- 
gress on the subject of the holding of stock by one railroad 
company in another, and also any new interpretations of 
existing law, might certainly apply to the holdings which 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Co. would acquire by the proposed exchange upon the 
insistence of the government, a condition was inserted in 
the decree providing that the decree shall not be con- 
strued as affecting the obligations, rights, or duties of any 
person or corporation not a party to the case, and that it 
should not be construed as an adjudication that any of the 
defendants has the right to acquire or hold the shares of 
stock sold. 

SAFEGUARDS FuTuRE ACTION, 


-It was especially stipulated that the transfer of stock 
should not be an exemption of any of the railroads from 
the operation of any law now in force or which may here- 
after be enacted. 

Much the same policy is to be pursued in connection with 
the decrees which Mr. McReynolds hopes to obtain as a 
result of the suits instituted against the anthracite coal 
trust, the telephone combination, and the photographic film 
trust and the bill he expects to file against the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford railroad combination. 

It is understood that in all suits against trusts under this 
administration, the courts will be asked to require the 
stocks of the constituent companies composing the com- 
bination to be disposed of to persons not stockholders, or 
agents, or otherwise under the direction or control of the 
parent company. 





Arnold Company to Appraise Denver Property. 

The Arnold Co., of Chicago, of which Bion J. Arnold, the 
well known electrical engineer is the head, has been retained 
by the telephone committee of Denver business men to make 
examination and report on the valuation of the telephone plant 
in Denver. 

This committee, which was named some months ago at the 
instance of the telephone corporation to investigate the situ- 
ation respecting charges, etc., is at work and expects to be ready 
to return a comprehensive report within a couple of months. 
John B. Geijsbeek & Co., accountants, have been engaged for 
some time examining the accounts of the company. Litiga- 
tion over the company’s franchise and rates is pending in the 
district court. 





Attorny General Asked for Opinion on Chicago Merger. 

Attorney General McReynolds at Washington, D .C., is 
reported to have taken under advisement the question 
whether the proposed purchase by the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. of the Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of Chicago, would be in violation of the Sherman anti-trust 
law. The question was submitted to the attorney general 
by Corporation Counsel Sexton of Chicago at the request 
of the Chicago city council. 











Prevention of Electrolytic 


Corrosion of Lead Cable. 


The Conditions which Cause Electrolysis of Telephone Cable Sheaths—Voltmeter Survey Method of Determin- 
ing Electrical Condition of Sheath at Various Points—Preventative Steps Given in an 
Engineering Bulletin of the Automatic Electric Company 


By Bernard C. Groh 


The lead sheath of a telephone cable offers an ex- 
tremely low resistance to electrical currents. An idea of the 
conductivity of the lead covering of a telephone cable can be 
obtained from the fact that 1,000 feet of 400-pair No. 22 B. & 
S. gage cable has a resistance in the lead sheath of approxi- 
mately one-eighth of an ohm. 

In all street railway systems with grounded return there 
is always more or less current flowing through the earth. This 
current in passing through the earth will of course, take 
advantage of all buried metallic structures ,as metallic structures 
are of much lower electrical resistance than the earth itself. 
The lead sheath of all electrical cables in underground conduit 
offers a path of very low resistance to these return currents, 
and telephone cables will always be found acting as a part of 
the return system of the street railway. 

It will be seen, therefore, that current will flow from the 
tracks of the street railway, and also from other metallic struc- 
tures that are acting as a return of the trolley system, to the 
cables of the telephone company. The degree in which the 
cables and other buried metallic structures act as an electrical 
return, depends upon the condition and adequacy of the return 
system of the street railway company. Such currents will enter 


danger points are in small areas that can be definitely deter- 
mined by a survey, and not distributed over large areas, as 
would be the case with the positive bus bar of the power 
station grounded. 

The electrical current, when leaving the cable sheath 
through other than a metallic conductor always causes more or 
less of a corrosive action on the lead. This corrosive action 
is called “electrolysis”, and results in a pitted appearance of 
the lead. No electrolytic action occurs where the current 
enters the cable. Under certain conditions and where the 
amount of the current is comparatively large, a chemical action 
may take place that will tend to destroy the lead. The current 
has a tendency to decompose certain soluble salts in the earth 
and form an alkaline substance on the cable which in time is 
liable to attack the lead. 

It will be seen, therefore, that two points must be considered 
in guarding against electrolysis, namely: 

(A) The prevention, as far as is practicable, of current 
entering the cable sheath. 

(B) The providing of a metallic path for the current where 
it leaves the cable so that the amount of current leaving 
through the earth will be negligible. 











the cable over a widely distributed area and will almost inva- The electrical condition of the cable sheaths at various 
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Fig. 1. 


riably be found leaving the cables at definitely located points. 
Such points will usually be found adjacent to the power house 
of the trolley system. 

These conditions will exist when the negative bus bar of the 
power station is grounded. This is the prevailing practice. 
If the positive bus bar of the power station were grounded the 
current would be leaving the cables over a widely distributed 
area, instead of at a few determined points. The electrolytic 
action on cable sheaths occurs only when the current is leaving 
the cables through earth. Therefore, in modern practice, the 
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Voltmeter Surveys Showing Difference of Electrical Potential and Direction of Current Flow, Before and After Bonding. 


points can be determined by means of a voltmeter survey. The 
difference in electrical potential and the direction of current 
flow between the cables and adjacent buried metallic structures, 
such as gas and water mains and the rails of the trolley com- 
pany, should be determined at each manhole and entered on a 
map of the underground system. 

The usual method of making a voltmeter survey is by 
means of a portable voltmeter with a 15-volt scale. One wire 
from the voltmeter is connected to the cable sheath, and the 
other to earth and other metallic structures adjacent to the man- 














September 20, 1913. 


hole. The wires from the voltmeter are usually attached to 
two poles for convenience in handling. 

The results of a survey, when entered on a map, will be as 
shown in Fig. 1. The danger zone is where the cables are posi- 
tive to earth, and in this particular case the danger zone is 
indicated by the shaded portion on the map. It will be noted 
that this area is adjacent to the power station’ of the street 
railway company, and in order to obviate danger by electrol- 
ysis a metallic path must be provided between the cables and 
the negative bus bar of the station. 

It is apparent that the maximum danger point is somewhere 
near where the highest positive voltage exists. Should an ac- 
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Fig. 2. Standard Method of Bonding Cable. 


curate location of the point where the current is leaving the 
cables be desired, a survey of the danger zone with a milli- 
voltmeter will accurately locate this point. The millivoltmeter 
survey is made by placing both wires leading to the instrument 
on the sheath of the cable a short distance apart and noting the 
direction of the current flow on the sheath. The results of this 
survey are indicated on the map by means of arrows as shown 
in the danger zone in Fig. 1. 

From this survey it is found that the maximum amount of 
current is leaving the cables at the point marked A in the draw- 
in on the left in Fig. 1., and this is obviously the point to con- 
nect the metallic return to the power house bus bar. This re- 
turn may be of scrap trolley feeder cable which can be ob- 
tained at a low cost. In fact, many trolley companies will 
gladly supply the material for this return, as it is to their ad- 
vantage to make the resistance of their return system as low 
as possible. The drawing on the right in Fig. 1 shows the 
voltmeter readings after the installation of the metallic return, 
and indicates all cable negative to earth and buried metallic 
structures. 

In addition to the metallic return, other preventative 
measures may be employed to advantage, among which the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned : 
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All cables in a manhole should be bonded together if there 
is any potential difference between them. A common method 
is shown in Fig. 2. 

In order to prevent, as far as is practicable, current enter- 
ing the cable, all cable in contact with metallic structures that 
are in direct contact with street car rails should be insulated. 
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Fig. 4. Using Insulated Joints to Insulate Section of Sheath. 

This can be accomplished by means of insulated joints on the 
cable at each end of the metallic structure. A joint of this 
character is shown in Fig. 3. Such a joint insulates the lead 
sheath in contact with the metallic structure from the sheath 
of the rest of the cable. In order that the current will not 
leave the main cable through earth at the insulated joint, the 
insulated section should be bridged with suitable insulated wire 
or cable. If this bridged cable is lead covered, it should also 
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Values of “‘L” and “D” for Different Cables. 

SIZE OF CABLE L D SIZE OF CABLE | ae .1 2 
25 pr. 16ga. | 10” 23” || 160pr. 19ga.| 8” | 24” 
50 pr. 22 ga. 8” 2” 150 pr. 16 ga. | 10” | 33” 
50 pr. 19 ga. 8” 24” 200 pr. 22 ga- s” | 2” 
50 pr. 16 ga. 8” 24” 200 pr. 19ga.; 10” | 3” 
50 pr. 4% ga. 8” 3” 300 pr. 22ga. | 10” | 3” 
15 pr. 34 ga. 10” a 300 pr. 19ga. | 10” 34” 

100 pr. 22 ga. ews BE 400 pr. 22ga. | 10” 34” 

100 pr. 19 ga. 10” 3” 600 pr. 22ga. | 10” 34” 

125 pr. 3% ga. 10” 34” | 

Fig. 3. Insulation Joints in Cable Sheathing. 


have insulated joints at each end. Fig. 4 shows an insulated 
section of cable properly bridged. 

Another point that should be guarded against is the elec- 
trolytic action on anchor rods. No guys connected to anchors 
buried in earth should come in contact with the messenger or 


supporting strand for aerial cable. Fig. 5 shows the right and 
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wrong way of securing guy strand to poles when the guy is 
connected to an anchor buried in earth. 

Electrolysis surveys should be made at regular intervals. 
If no changes in the system of the street railway company or 
material additions to gas and water systems are made, a sur- 
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Fig. 5. Method of Dead Ending Messenger and Attaching Guy. 


vey every 12 months is sufficient. If changes in the railway 
system are being made from time to time and new metallic 
structures are being installed in the streets, more frequent sur- 
veys are necessary in order to insure at all times a safe con- 
dition of the telephone cables against damage due to electro- 
lytic action. 





C. J. Smyth Comments on Government Suit. 


C. J. Smyth, of Omaha, Neb., special assistant to the at- 
torney-general of the United States, and who has prepared 
the government’s case against the Bell telephone trust, is 
quoted as follows in regard to the suit: 


Far more is at stake than the question of the Bell’s control 
of the telephone field in the Puget sound country. If the 
Bell wins, it wins everywhere and its methods of stifling com- 
petition are thereby approved. On the other hand, if the de- 
cision is to the government, the telephone company will have to 
retrace its steps all over the country. Every city, town and 
hamlet; every man who uses a telephone is interested in the 
outcome of the case. 

In the coming trial the government is prepared to show that 
the most unfair methods were used that the Bell might secure 
a monopoly of the telephone business in the four states men- 
tioned. A few years ago there were numerous Independent 
exchanges in those states. The construction of these Inde- 
pendent lines was in many respects superior to that of their big 
rival and their service was more efficient. They were popular 
and well patronized. Their long-distance lines were linked into 
a compact, well patronized and well paying system. 

Then the Bell began a war of extermination. By reducing 
rates below a paying basis at some points, by giving free serv- 
ice at others and by threats to do these things at still others, 
as well as by other means, they secured control, or actual pos- 
session, of individual plants, broke up the Independent long- 
distance circuits and ruined the business of their competitors. 
Today, through unlawful acts of this kind, all the local Inde- 
pendent telephone companies of Washington, Idaho, Oregon 
and Montana—and there was an Independent exchange in prac- 
tically every city, town and village in these four states—have 
been brought under the control of the Bell, save the Home in 
Portland and a few minor companies, except in places where 
the Bell ceased to do business in consideration of the Inde- 
pendents agreeing to give all long-distance busines sto the big 
concern. Thus substantially all competition has been sup- 
pressed and the Bell is in possession of a virtual monopoly in 
those states. 


The government’s case will, according to Mr. Smyth, be 
based directly upon two paragraphs of the Sherman law which 
deal with restraint of trade. Referring to these, he said: 


The first of these forbids every contract, combination in 
the form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy in restraint of 
trade. The second forbids any person to monopolize or at- 
tempt to monopolize or to combine or conspire with any other 
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person to monopolize any part of the trade between states 
or foreign nations. : 

Now the Bell interests have plastered the country from end 
to end with their advertisements about the telephone being a 
“natural monopoly,” etc., and have made no bones about their 
intentions being to secure the telephone business of the entire 
country. Because of the stand that company has taken alon 
these lines, the government attorneys will not be surprised jf 
the Bell lawyers actually admit having committed every act 
with which we charge their client, and at the same time say 
that all these acts were performed while building this “natural 
monopoly,” which is to “benefit all the people of the entire 
country.” 

But the Sherman law makes no exceptions. There is nothing 
in this law under which any concern which is seeking to 
monopolize any line of business may hide. Union Pacific pur- 
chased Southern Pacific with the very best intentions in the 
world, their lawyers claimed, but the court said it was in 
restraint of trade and forced the unmerger. The tobacco 
trust officials absorbed their competitors in order that they 
might control the output of manufactured tobacco and s0 
“give better service.” But the court thought otherwise and the 
trust was dissolved. The Standard Oil was formed by the 
merging of a number of plants, but the supreme court said 
the combination was in restraint of trade and therefore un- 
lawful, and it was dissolved. The Bell company openly ad- 
vocates a monopoly and we are going to show, in the Port- 
land case, that it has about succeeded in gaining control of 
all the telephone business in the Puget sound states. We are 
going to show that this is in restraint of trade and that a 
practical monopoly exists. We are going to show that this is 
in violation of the spirit and the letter of the Sherman law. 
And then we are going to ask that the Bell interests be forced 
to take its hands from the throat of the few remaining In- 
dependent companies in that district. Furthermore, we will 
ask that former conditions be restored, that the Bell be forced 
to relinquish control of the different companies it has ab- 
sorbed, and that it be restrained from interfering in any way 
with the restored companies. We will further ask the court 
to place the Bell interests in the hands of a receiver, with in- 
structions to sell those properties which have been absorbed 
if the Bell people do not use proper speed in doing this of 
their own accord. And when sold, the final disposition of 
these properties must rest in hands which have nothing in 
common with the Bell concern. Competition must be restored. 

But not alone in the Northwest has the Bell company at- 
tempted to monopolize the telephone business. From end to 
end of this broad country such things have been underway. 
If the Bell wins the present suit and its contentions for a 
“natural monopoly” are declared in accordance with law, it 
will have a free hand to go ahead and complete this monopoly, 
by hook or by crook. On the other hand, if the government 
wins its point, and its claim of a restrain of trade is upheld, 
there will probably be a reckoning in other parts of the 
country where the Bell has been seeking to establish its ab- 
solute “natural monopoly.” 


The alleged wrecking of the Northwestern Long Distance 
Telephone Co. is a case to which Mr. Smyth will call the par- 
ticular attention of the court during the trial. The North- 
western operated lines from Southern Tacoma, Seattle, Bel- 
lingham, etc. It served probably 100 towns. In the larger 
cities it owned no property, but had contracts with local Inde- 
pendent companies. The line was exceedingly prosperous. 
But one day the Bell purchased the Independent company at 
Seattle and cut the Northwestern squarely in two, in addition 
to turning all the Seattle business over to the Bell long- 
distance lines. Next the Bell purchased the Home company 
of Tacoma and Bellingham and again took a big slice of 
Northwestern business. Then the Bell induced several smaller 
connecting lines to break their contracts with Northwestern. 
Northwestern stocks and bonds slumped, the Bell bought all 
the latter and two-thirds of the former, and foreclosure pro- 
ceedings are now under way. 





Inspection of Electrical Construction in Chicago. 

The municipal department of electrical inspection of Chi- 
cago has now undertaken the inspection of all outside work, 
both aerial and underground. Three inspectors have been 
provided for this special work and others will be added if 
necessary. The inspection will cover all exterior lighting and 
power circuits, telephone lines, etc. 
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A Recent Deal 


in Pennsylvania 


The Clearfield Matter—Who Is to Blame? 
By J. C. Kelsey 


I have been in bad in the state of Pennsylvania for some 
time. At the time of the organization of the new and 
real Simon-pure Independent telephone association, I im- 
plored the organizers to stay in the National association, 
and to run the National association according to their own 
likes and dislikes. 

It is a poor way to reform any concern to pull out 
of it and start a new one, and I said plainly that the 
defection of the Pennsylvania crowd would work no good 
at all. But all my wise admonitions were of no avail. 

No longer am I the white hope of telephone liberty. 
No longer am I trusted as a real Simon-pure Independent 
in this great state. 

Simply because I grew tired of pulling chestnuts out of 
the fire. 


Along in 1906, a few imaginative and unbalanced minds 
conceived the idea of organizing a great Independent tele- 
phone system, the bounds of which were only going to 
stop when the $75,000,000 was exhausted. 

Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Jersey City, New- 
ark and even New York, were to be the conquest of this 
new company. 

Its promoters wore the finest rose-colored spectacles and 
not a cloud could be seen in any sky. 

So it came to pass that the American Union Telephone 
Co. was born. 

Among the companies in this to-be great organization was 
the Huntingdon & Clearfield Telephone Co.—one that was 
born of necessity because the Bell company did not know 
that such a locality as Clearfield ever existed. 

So they had to go into the telephone business to get 
service. And they prospered greatly and became one of 
the best companies to go into the newly-created company. 


If you ever read Victor Hugo, you can see my excuse 
for abruptly leaving a topic and then as abruptly coming 
back to it. 

I left off with a statement regarding “pulling chestnuts 
out of the fire.” 

There was a time when fire-brand tactics were neces- 
sary and appropriate. Independent telephony had made 
great and unbelievable progress and was demanding rec- 
ognition. 

It was discredited greatly by Bell interests and a cam- 
paign of education by them in Wall Street and other 
financial centers certainly did Independent telephone 
interests no great good. 

It was a time to retaliate by showing the weakness and 
the wickedness of the Bell company, particularly toward 
its minority stockholders; also to reveal its shameful hy- 
pocrisy. 


After a time, and after much persuasion, the Bell com- 
pany publicly stated its willingness to withdraw from its 
losing localities and leave the field to its successful rival. 
And this has been done to an astonishing degree. 

Nearly 3,000,000 Independent telephones have won their 
battle and have the field to themselves as far as the Bell 
is concerned. 

Our policy at that time was pleasing to a great many 
people. 
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We were doing grand work in waving the flag and prais- 
ing the American Eagle. 

I soon found out that where one man approved of trim- 
ming the Bell company another man objected to it. And 
one man had just as much right to approve or disapprove 
as the other. 


Worst of all, I soon realized that I was “pulling chest- 
nuts out of the fire” for a bunch of people, with great, 
large axes to grind, and you may be sure that it is a 
most thankless job, so I quit. 

In the meantime, as the demand for peaceful and con- 
structive policies became more and more apparent, the 
dissatisfaction of the minority increased in the same pro- 
portion. And the break came at Pittsburgh, when they 
organized an Independent association, national in scope, 
and expressed their disapproval of the present National 
association. 


Now I have no use at all for the National association 
or the Pittsburgh association, unless they do something for 
the telephone business, and I jumped in and begged the 
seceding Pennsylvanians to reconsider their intentions, 
go out in a body to Chicago, capture the National association 
and do some constructive work. 

“So I am in a bad wav, friends in re‘ther place” as 
Pat said. 

It seems to be the theory «1! some that you either have 
to be against the Bell or for them. This is not true. 

The three million connected stations have some rights 
as Independents. They have lost none of the flavor of 
early days when they started in the telephone business. 

They were the only company in the town, and today 
they are the only company, chastened and strengthened 
by winning a strong fight. 


When the American Union Telephone Co. failed, its 
underlying companies went back to their original form. 

The Huntingdon & Clearfield Telephone Co. was sol- 
vent, but the directors of the old company had gotten out 
of the habit of managing a property. So the management 
of the company and its financing was needlessly turned 
over to a young banker in Philadelphia by the name of 
H. J. Patton. 

Give a young banker control of a telephone company 
a few hundred miles away and you find the trail of the 
Bell close at hand—particularly since the young banker is a 
close personal friend of the general manager of the Philadel- 
phia Bell. 

That is why I am going to let you read the following 
letter—a letter from the salesman of an Independent tele- 
phone manufacturer who was used by this banker as a 
club: 


The Western Electric Co. is assured of the Huntingdon 
& Clearfield orders for switchboards at $14,000 for the 
lot, including the P. B. X. board for the Dimeliug Hotel. 
The whole thing from the beginning was framed for the 
Bell factory. 

We were used only to hold the Bell factory down. I 
understand that the Huntingdon & Clearfield company and 
the Bell factory have entered into an agreement at which 
the Bell factory is to supply all apparatus and construction 
material at market prices and to give one year’s credit. 
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There is evidently some agreement between the Bell 
and the Huntingdon-Clearfield company whereby the Bell 
will call off its solicitors and eventually withdraw from 
the territory. 

It looks like a great scheme of the Bell to surround and 
weaken the Johnstown Telephone Co. 

The Bell factory man told Patton that its factory was 
the best friend the Independents had—in opening the 
purchasing field to them, they had given them a real bless- 
ing. 

Patton believes that the country has entered a period 
of reform; that the Bell and its factory were not enemies 
of Independents, etc. 

Patton preaches on Universal System and intends to 
help it along by using Bell factory apparatus so as to 
be uniform with the Bell. 


These salesmen’s complaints may not interest you. The 
troubles of Independent manufacturers have never caused 
many hearts to beat in sympathy. 

In fact no one can find gratitude or sympathy when it 
hits the pocketbook or if one thinks it does. 


So you have it! One of the largest Independent tele- 
phone companies using Bell factory apparatus, and at the 
same time being a part and parcel of the new association; 
furthermore being designed to hem in the Johnstown plant 
and make it trouble. 

No Independent telephone company which buys Bell 
factory equipment exclusively, should be a member of an 
Independent telephone association. Nor can it be looked 
upon by its neighbors, except as a Bell plant, with Bell 
hopes, ideals and rules, and with no other ambition than 
to ruin its Independent neighbors. 


The country has entered into no reform. The Bell com- 
pany and the Bell factory are still enemies of Independ- 
ent telephony. Their policy is still seemingly to rule 
or ruin. They are bent upon buying out plants as much 
as they ever were. Only they disguise it better. 

The Huntingdon & Clearfield Telephone Co. is the 
shame of Pennsylvania. If it is not a Bell plant, it soon 
will be. 

Giving a boy banker a social acquaintance with a Bell 
official and control of an Independent company—you know the 
answer as well as I do. 


The queerest part of the Huntingdon & Clearfield Tele- 
phone Co. was the so-called purchasing committee. 

It was composed of three old Independent telephone 
men, and they came to Chicago at Bell expense. 

Then they went home to sign their name to a report 
which was written by the Bell Press Bureau. They 
really knew better. 


I don’t blame the new telephone association, nor any 
of the Independents in the great old state of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

I don’t believe that a concerted appeal to the young 
banking genius who guides the destiny of a so-called Inde- 
pendent telephone company, would have done any good. 

I just think it is a joke—and a huge joke at that. 

I won't be satisfied until the membership of the Hunting- 
don & Clearfield Telephone Co. in the United Independ- 
ent Telephone Association is cancelled. 


I have felt the criticism of my Pennsylvania telephone 
friends. I have had quite a part in telephone matters in 
that state. 

In the financing of the Keystone Telephone Co. I made 
the engineer’s report. And I could have easily queered the 
deal had I Bell blood in my veins. Instead, I pointed 
out things which, seemingly impossible, have come true 
and more so. 
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Of a group of bonds sold by a New York banker in, 
1906, the only bond which has appreciated in value js 
the Keystone Telephone 5 per cent. bond. 

And I took part in the early organization of the Ameri- 
can Union Telephone Co. and made a study of the Ppro- 
posed consolidation of 65,000 telephones. Had the man- 
agement of that company invested their money in a Phila- 
delphia-Pittsburgh-Erie long distance vertebra, 
would be a different story today. 

That was my advice as it was in the case of the very 
successful North Dakota Independent—to build a toll 
line backbone with the new money, and keep the cash 
account separate from those of the underlying companies, 


there 


That is why I regret criticism in that locality. That is 
why I demand of my critics that they take action in the 
Clearfield case. 

If they are so Simon-pure in their Independence, let 
them repudiate the purchase of that Bell apparatus at 
Clearfield. 

If the telephone manufacturers are so spineless as not 
to resent this action at Clearfield, then I ask no action. 
But Independent telephone manufacturers were put to 
great expense, just to give a Bell scheme the appearance 
of squareness. 


Of all the contemptible things, a stab in the dark is 
the worst. If that Clearfield action is not a stab, then 
I give up. 

And if that stab is not resented by the United Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, then I will feel that every 
man had better save himself. 

It is the weak, spineless creature of the Clearfield 
type which has driven so many telephone men out of 
their natural birthright. 

If the telephone business were not a good one, why 
would the Bell company want it? Think of that, those 
of you who have a dollar invested. 

The biggest fool in America is the man who sells 
out at the first offer. Or one who sells a telephone prop- 
erty, is in the same class with the man who sold Illinois 
land at $10 an acre. 


If it is true that the needs of the telephone manufac- 
turers do not interest anyone, then it is time for them 
to take steps to protect themselves. 

No one expects gratitude, for the emotions coincident 
with gratitude are concerned only with the past—and 
the past must bury its dead. 

But there really is some obligation at least for associa- 
tions to take action in such a flagrant case as Clearfield. 


I know the Johnstown Telephone Co. can take care of 
itself, but people get tired of war some time. 

The Huntingdon & Clearfield telephone case reminds me 
of the incident in Macbeth where his enemies crept up 
to the castle under cover of trees. 

I hope the neighbors of this poorly disguised company 
will not let anything sneak upon them unawares. 


In many ways the Bell company has been broad. But 
they have a lamentable way of entering into petty deals 
—which only causes irritation and ultimate defeat of their 
aims. 

The Clearfield case is either a petty Bell deal, or the 
stockholders and directors of the company are being 
played for suckers. 


MORAL: Associations are judged by the company 


they keep. 














The Rejuvenation of the Craneville Telephone Exchange 


A Story in Serial Form,. Telling How a Rundown Telephone Plant Was Rebuilt, Enlarged, and Changed Success- 
ively from a Grounded to a Local Battery Metallic System and Later to 
Common Battery— Sixth Installment 


By Paul Hamilton 


“J have read the operating rules to you,” continued Mr. 
Barrows, “because your work, for a time at least, will be of 
a general nature. You will probably be approached by 
subscribers frequently, and you must be familiar with all 
details that interest them or affect their service. Of course 
it is not necessary that the general public be instructed in 
our rules, or be advised as to the whys and wherefors. 
Impress upon them the idea that the change is made to 
facilitate their service and that their interest is our first 
consideration. 

“It has become a custom, one might say, to hold recep- 
tions in exchanges and invite the public to attend. I do 
not approve of this method. It does very little lasting good 
in my estimation. As matters are usually explained to them 
in a hap-hazard way and receive but half their attention, 
tley get an erroneous idea of the simplicity of the system 
and go home satisfied that they are quite as well informed 
as the operator. Yet I would not deny access to the ex- 
change to anyone desiring to learn something of the way 
calls are handled. 

“But this exchange can not be a haven for the idle and 
curious. That door will be locked at all times,” indicating 
the entrance from Mr. Rankin’s office. “If we succeed we 
must see that every branch of our work takes on a business 
aspect. 

“I hope we can manage to anticipate what our subscribers 
need, in advance of their demands. It may have been Mr. 
Rankin’s idea that this plant would be allowed to go out of 
business at any time. But the subscribers would not have 
allowed such a thing and the time is not far off when they 
will make a general demand for improved service. I hope 
we can accomplish enough to forestall just such an oc- 
currence. They are not going to exercise the same patience 
with me as they would with one of their own townsmen. 

“Now let us make a simple diagram of our problem. 
The plant may first be divided into two parts, inside, and 






















































































outside. In general the inside plant includes only the com- 
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Fig. 7. Front of Card Record. 

pany’s exchanges. In this case I have gone a little farther 

and included subscribers’ equipment and other apparatus, 

such as protectors, etc., located within the subscribers prem- 

ises. This includes everything that we term equipment. 
“Then we have left for outside plant only poles, line 
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wire, drop wires and the necessary appurtenances, such as 
cross arms, pins, glass, guys, etc. 

“Now going back to the exchange, we have the switch- 
board and distributing rack, neither of which are in very 
good condition. Here also we have the business end of the 
system, consisting of office records, etc. I propose to 
transfer all the records from the books to cards. Here is 
a sample. One side (Fig. 7) as you see, is devoted to the 
business transaction, while the other shows the plant and 
service features. Take the card and see if I have forgotten 
anything, or if there is anything there which can be dis- 
pensed with?” 

“Well,” Frank began, “I guess I’m not much of an au- 
thority on such things—‘name, address, telephone number, 
contract number’—I guess you know there are no con- 
tracts?” 7 

“Yes, I am aware of that, but there will be in time. I am 
not decided whether to make them binding for a term of 
six or twelve months, but when we put in a telephone, it is 
no more than right that we should have some guarantee to 
assure us that our time and expense is justified. The pres- 
ent subscribers I do not expect will object to signing a 
contract. That is another plan to restore their confidence 
in the enterprise. We bind ourselves to furnish service the 
same as we might to supply hay or grain.” 

“T guess it will be a good plan,” was Frank’s comment. 
“Now regarding the items about the bill, etc. From this 
I see you can look at the card and see just what each 
subscriber owes. Who is to keep this record?” 

“Miss Dietz will have plenty of time to do all the clerical 
work necessary, I think,” replied Mr. Barrows. “When 
she gets too busy at the board, it will be time for her.to 
have an assistant. Now can the necessary information be 
obtained here in the office to fill in the rest of the record 
and the net amount due from each subscriber?” 

“Yes sir, I think so, Mr. Rankin was pretty careful about 
the money end_of the business?” Frank replied. 

“IT think then we can have the cards made up in time for 
next month’s bills. Now turn to the other side of the card 
(Fig. 8). This side will concern your work the most. Hav- 
ing the name and address on the reverse side I have omit- 
ted it here.” 

“From this I presume you intend to start from the office 
with each line and follow it to where the drop breaks off?” 
questioned Frank. 

“That is the idea,” was the reply. “Can we get that in- 
formation from your book here in the office?” 

“No, not all of it, but I can get it without following out 


each line. I have a pocket record of poles where lines 
change pins. I kept it for my own information,” responded 
Frank. 


“T have always found troublemen inclined to ignore office 
records and systems. I do not refer to your case as you 
have had no system to go by. In large exchanges where 
the troublemen are assigned districts, they are inclined to 
keep any special information to themselves, thinking it adds 
to their efficiency and makes their services less liable to be 
dispensed with. The fact is just the reverse. Put such a 
man in another district where it is necessary to direct his 
movements from the test desk and he is handicapped to a 
certain extent, being not as thoroughly familiar with the 
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customary practices as he should be. At the same time his 
old district in charge of a stranger troubleman is not being 
as well cared for, because the office records have not been 
kept properly on account of information being withheld by 
an individual. Well, I see I have delivered quite a lec- 
ture, let’s get back to the card record. 

“As to the instruments, there are only half a dozen 
or so that are not of the ‘A-A’ type. The mayor and a 
few others have been given new sets of a later pattern be- 
cause the ‘A-A’ type seems to be out of the market.” Frank 
advised. 

“How about the kind of wire for the various line cir- 
cuits?” 

“As you have heard,” Frank replied, “the mayor’s line 
is copper all the way. There are no complete galvanized 
lines, but a good many have a span or two of galvanized 
wire, cut in here and there, perhaps a hundred all told. 
The rest are all iron.” 

“Then we can class them, all but one, as plain iron and 
change them to galvanized as fast as we can, keeping up 
this record as we go along.” 

“About half the drop wires have been replaced with gal- 
vanized iron. I guess I can get that record. But the dates 
of installation, etc., I do not think we can get accurately,” 
said Frank. 

“Very well, we'll approximate them until a change gives 
us a starting point,” responded Mr. Barrows. 

“I think, Mr. Barrows, we should make some record of 
work done on a line which is not yet reported in trouble. 
You can find such work almost anywhere here.” 

“I’m glad you mentioned that. I have also thought of 
it. You see, eventually no work of that nature will be 
done without a plant order and, when completed, the rec- 
ord can be entered on a line in the ‘Maintenance’ column. 
At first we will probably take up each route and make an 
order covering certain portions of it. Entries can be made 
on the cards of the lines involved. No work should be 
done on a verbal order except in an emergency, anticipat- 
ing an order to be issued. Otherwise no proper record 
can be made of material used and for what purpose,” ex- 
plained Mr. Barrows. 

““There’s one place we can start with a clean sheet. 
There is no material on hand worth mentioning,” com- 
mented Frank. “The trouble record seems to be all right 
except the space for entering the trouble reported and 
found.” 

“Frank, I want to say that I am more than pleased with 
the interest you take in the details. The point you men- 
tion would have escaped the notice of a great many men. 
Now, what I propose to do is to use code numbers. There 
are only about a dozen kinds of trouble to report on a 
line. I have made out a list of them, using letters for 
code symbols. Here is the list. 


(A) Cannot get office. 

(B) Bell does not ring. 

(F) Cannot raise subscriber. 
(I) Instrument broken. 
Instrument loose from wall. 
(N) Cannot hear. 

(O) Cannot be heard. 

(X) General condition. 


“Now, are there any others?” 

“T do not think of any just now,” answered Frank, “But 
why not use consecutive letters?” 

“You see this trouble will, in many cases, be given to 
you from the board while you are on a pole using a test 
set and I therefore have selected letters having no similar- 
ity of sound.” 

“The operator can give us the trouble without using the 
code, can she not?” 
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“Why should she, when a single letter will take the 
place of several words? Besides, she will give out the 
trouble from these cards and only the code letter wil] be 
entered,” was the explanation. 

“*General condition’ means, I presume, all cases where 
the subscriber gives nothing definite, but makes a generaj 
statement?” Frank inquired. 

“You have it exactly. Anything that we may think of 
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Fig. 8 Back of Card Record. 

can be added. Now about ‘trouble found.’ We have 
more complications but we can make these divisions: ex- 
change, line, and instrument. I have taken numbers for 
this code using 1 to 30 for line trouble, 31 to 70 for in- 
strument trouble, and from 71 up for exchange trouble. 


(1). Line wire broken—open. 

(2). Pin or bracket broken—swinging. 

(3). Jumper wire broken—open. 

(4). Glass broken—swinging. 

(5). Drop down. 

(6). Drop grounded. 

(7). Line wire grounded. 

(8). Line wire crossed—slack. 

(9). Line wire crossed—foreign object in lead. 
(10). Line wire crossed—tie wire broken. 

. Line wire crossed—pole leaning or broken. 
. Line wire crossed—cross arm broken, 

. Line wire crossed—tree or limb on lead. 
(14). Line wire crossed—slack—swinging. 

(15). Line wire crossed—slack—slack guy. 


“We will probably find a few others important enough 
to code, but those will do for a beginning.” 

“T’ll copy the list into my memorandum book,” said 
Frank. 

“For the present that will do, but we will have a book 
for that and other information made up later on.” 

“T think,” said Frank, “that the column ‘remarks’ could 
be changed to ‘battery renewals.’ Such a record would be 
useful.” 

“T like that idea and we will have the cards printed that 
way. I hoped we could go into the matter of batteries 
tonight but I guess we will not have time. The instru- 
ment trouble code comes next in order. 


(31). Bell armature adjustment. 

(32). Bell gong adjustment. 

(33). Bell coils open. 

(34). Bell wire broken—open. 

(35). Ground wire open at instrument. 
(36). Ground wire open inside building. 
(37). Ground wire open at rod. 

(38). Inside wire open at instrument. 
(39). Inside wire open, cause unknown. 
(40). Ringing circuit open in instrument. 
(41). Generator contacts dirty or open. 
(42). Talking circuit open in instrument. 
(43). Transmitter wire broken. 

(44). Receiver cord broken. 

(45). Receiver cord tip loose. 

(46). Receiver depolarized. 

(47). Receiver diaphragm bent. 

(48). Receiver cap broken. 

(49). Receiver shell broken. 


(50). Generator crank missing. 
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“That will probably be all we will want until we change 
to more up-to-date equipment.” 

“Upon making inspections, I’m afraid we will find sev- 
eral cases on some instruments,” said Frank. 

“If we catch them-on a report of trouble, we will make 
a record of them, but under the inspection plan I have in 
mind, we will not do so. I guess it is late enough to 
stop for tonight. This young man is prepared to take 
charge now, I believe,” said the new proprietor as the 
medical student came into the room. “Did you enjoy your 
evening?” 
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“Thank you, sir, I did indeed. I haven’t been having 
evenings out with any degree of regularity,” replied the 
young man. 

“Well, we will be here at least one evening each week 
for some time to come. I'll try and arrange so that you 
can have notice in advance so as to make any plans you may 
desire,” advised Mr. Barrows. 

“Thank you, I shall appreciate that, I’m sure.” 

“Well, Frank, we'll be going,” and Mr. Barrows led the 
way into the street. 

(To be continued.) 


Independents Heartily Endorse National Bulletins 


Operators and Manufacturers in Nearly Every State in Union Commend Series which National Independent 
Telephone Association is Issuing—Many Requests Received for Early Issues to Complete 
Files—Bulletins Declared Practical and of Great Value 


Independent telephone operators in all parts of the country 
are strongly endorsing the series of bulletins which the Na- 
tional Independent Telephone Association inaugurated last July, 
and which have been widely mailed to operating companies and 
manufacturers of equipment and supplies. 

Letters of warm commendation are constantly being received 
by Manford Savage, president of the association, together 
with, in many instances, requests for duplicate copies or for 
the insertion of additional names on the mailing list. 

This appreciation is very gratifyng to the officers and direc- 
tors of the association, who have given considerable time and 
thought to the scope of these bulletins and to their prepara- 
tion. From time to time in years past matter of general in- 
terest to the field has been put up in pamphlet form and dis- 
tributed to the association members. But never before has 
so elaborate and so sustained an effort been made to place in 
the hands of all Independents, whether members of the as- 
sociation or not, data of such highly practical value. 

To a representative of TELEPHONY, Mr. Savage said recently: 
“The bulletins have proven a great success. When scores of 
managers of operating plants and heads of manufacturing and 
supply houses take the trouble to write us and say that we are 
doing a good work, we feel amply justified for the money, 
time and thought which the association has expended and will 
continue to expend in the preparation of the bulletins. 

“Our first aim in producing this series was to place in the 
hands of Independent telephone men exact information, which 
should be complete and thoroughly practical. In this I believe 
we have succeeded. The bulletins already issued have been 
very well received. Those to come will, I think, be even more 
valuable.” 

The series has attracted attention and favorable comment 
outside the operating and manufacturing fields. The secretary 
of the Missouri Public Service Commission, for example, 
wrote recently asking for copies, while a number of requests 
have come from individuals and firms in other parts of the 
country. Following are extracts from a few of the many 
letters which the association has received: 

George R. Fuller, president of the Rochester Telephone Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., acknowledging the receipt of Bulletin No. 1, 
writes: “I desire to express the appreciation of myself and 
associates of the valuable information contained therein. If 
it is a forerunner of what may follow in subsequent numbers 
it should make a desirable compilation.” 

“We believe that they are going to prove valuable,” writes 
the president of the Emporia Telephone Co., Emporia, Kan., 
“and are arranging to preserve the set.” 

That is exactly what the association recommended be done 
when it first announced the issuance of the bulletins. If 
suitable binders are procured, and they may be had at almost 


any stationery store, it will be found that the bulletins, which 
are of uniform size, will make a most desirable compilation. 
They should certainly be preserved in some such manner as 
this for ready reference. 

“I greatly appreciate receiving these documents,” writes 
L. R. Parker, secretary and general manager of the Streator 
Independent Telephone & Telegraph Co., Streator, Ill. “I 
hope to be favored with future copies as issued. Should 
there be any expense it will cheerfully be paid upon receipt 
of a statement.” 

Of course there is no charge, the association bearing all the 
expense of their preparation and mailing. 

The president of the Indianapolis Electric Supply Co. de- 
clares his intention of keeping the bulletins in some sort of 
permanent filing device, “as we think,” he says, “we will de- 
rive much benefit from the information given in them.” 

Lloyd C. Henning, secretary and treasurer of the Navajo- 
Apache Telephone System, with headquarters at Holbrook, 
Ariz., was one of the first to ask that a set of the bulletins 
be sent him personally, that he might have a complete file. 

E. B. Fisher, secretary of the Citizens Telephone Co., of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., having mislaid his copy of Bulletin No. 1, 
wrote for another. “I wish to keep copies of all these bulle- 
tins,” says Mr. Fisher, “and ask that another copy of number 
one be sent me.” 

“Please mail several extra copies of your Bulletin No. 2,” 
writes Ed. D. Schade, secretary and general manager of the 
Johnstown Telephone Co., Johnstown, Pa. “We failed to re- 
ceive this. Also send an extra copy of Bulletin No. 1.” 

F. A. Bowdle, a director of the Cerro Gordo Telephone Co., 
Cerro Gordo, Ill., writes: “We very much appreciate the 
bulletins you are getting out. Are sure they are just what 
we all need. At our Central Telephone Association meeting 
last week they were referred to several times in a very com- 
plimentary manner.” 

Acknowledging the first bulletin, P. S. Pogue, general man- 
ager of the Louisville Home Telephone Co., of Louisville, 
Ky., writes: “I believe the idea is a good one and very help- 
ful to the cause. All engaged in the business will appreciate 
this move.” 

“Received bulletin on discrimination the other day,” writes 
R. A. Guthrie, president of the Macon Telephone Co., Macon, 
Mo. “Many thanks. I appreciate all such and look forward 
to receiving others as interesting.” 

J. B. Marquis, president of the Marquis Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Norwich, N. Y., sending in a check to cover mem- 
bership dues in the association says: “We have been re- 
ceiving the bulletins of your association and have found them 
very interesting. They will certainly be of much benefit to 
all who are interested in the telephone business.” 
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That the manufacturers and dealers are also appreciative of 
the series has already been shown. W. P. Bissell, sales man- 
ager for the F. Bissell Co., Toledo, Ohio, is another who 
missed the first bulletin and asked that a copy be sent him. 
“We are interested,” he writes, “and shall appreciate it if you 
will kindly forward another copy, placing us on your mailing 
list for all future issues.” 

“Would like to inquire whether or not you can furnish us 
with the copies of the bulletins that have been issued by the 
associatior,” writes C. Ewing, engineer for the Federal Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., with Buffalo, N. Y., headquarters. 
“We have just received your copy of bulletin No. 5 and, in 
order to complete our files, would like to obtain a copy of he 
previous bulletins. Would like two copies of each if possible.” 


Charles A. Rolfe, vice-president of the Southwestern Home 


Telephone Co., with headquarters at Redlands, Cal., writes: 
“We appreciate these bulletins very much. Can you inform us 
if we can get suitable covers for them?” 

As stated, simple and inexpensive binders may be had almost 
anywhere and it is earnestly recommended by the directors 
that those receiving the bulletins procure something of the 
kind, as the series will prove well worth the trouble of careful 
preservation. 

The foregoing are but a few of the many letters which have 
been received. Practically every state in the union is repre- 
sented in this general tribute to the latest work of the Na- 
tional association. 

A few of the subjects which will be dealt with in later 
bulletins are more recent decisions of state utility commis- 
sions, compiled both from the published reports of these bod- 
ies, with citations, and others more recent still from the news 
columns of the daily and trade press; methods of publicity 
and promotion which are practical and have been successfully 
employed; by-products and special forms of service, which 
will increase revenue with little or no additional expense; 
the results obtained from the use of pole preservatives; wire 
specifications ; overhead and underground cable plant; etc., etc. 

The association will be glad to place on its mailing list the 


name of any company which is not receiving the bulletins, 


and will, if desired, send the five which have already been 
issued. This list was selected with great care, but it is obvious 
that some companies may have been overlooked. A request 
sent the association headquarters, 1404 McCormick Building, 
Chicago, will meet with prompt response. 





Earnings of Keystone Telephone Co. 

The Keystone Telephone Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., combined 
companies, earned gross amounting to $105,267 during August, 
thus keeping up the good pace of the last eight months. A 
comparative statement follows: 

For Month Ended For EightMonths Ended 


August Year August Year 
31, 1913 Previous 31, 1913 Previous 
Gross Earnings ......... $105,267 $101,128 $837,106 $799,779 
Operating Expenses and 
SE B0t Ste oe és Cah 53,211 52,603 424,492 403,370 
Net Earnings ........... 52,056 48,525 412,614 396,409 
Less Interest Charges.... 25,518 25,476 202,781 201,040 
Wet Hee: 3.250.0255. 26,538 23,049 209,833 195,369 





Bonuses for Albany Operators. 

Announcement is made by the Albany management of the 
New York Telephone Co. of the award of $1,050 in bonuses 
to operators in the two Albany exchanges who have served 
the company for some years faithfully. The sum was divided 
among 15 girls, of whom nine received checks for $50 each 
and six checks for $100 each. 

In going over the list the officials found that one oper- 
ator had served for 15 years; one for 14 years; four for 
seven years; three for six years; one for four years, and 
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five for three years. It is the purpose of the company to 
encourage lengthy service by giving each operator at the 
end of her second year a bonus of $25; on the third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth anniversaries she will get a check 
for $50, and on the seventh anniversary and each year there. 
after, the bonus will be $100. 





Idle Curiosity Makes Work for Operators in Time of Fire, 

The officials of the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co, 
in Topeka, Kan., have rescinded their recent rule re. 
quiring operators not to report the location of fires. The 
difficulties under which the company has labored in giy- 
ing this information are set forth by P. H. Hopkins, gen. 
eral superintendent of the company, as follows: 


Our intention in discontinuing the furnishing of the loca- 
tion of fires was prompted wholly by our desire to im- 
prove our service. Since it is the desire of Mayor Cofran 
and the commission that we continue to give this infor- 
mation, we will do so, although we fully appreciate the 
bad effect it will have on our service. 

We have about 9,300 stations connected with the ex- 
change. If 20 per cent. of this number ask for this infor- 
mation (and this happens frequently), it can be readily 
understood that our operators cannot answer all of the 
calls at one time. They must answer one at a time, which 
means that several minutes will be required to furnish 
the information. I have known it to take fully 20 
minutes before our board was cleared. At the same time 
that we are answering the calls for fire information, we 
are receiving our regular calls, and we have no way of 
telling which is the inquiry and which is the call for a 
connection of importance. 

It is possible that someone may want to report another 
fire, and be unable to do so. It is possible that important 
business may be delayed, or an emergency treatment to 
one seriously injured or ill prevented. I appreciate the 
fact that some of the people of Topeka have a real inter- 
est in the location of a fire, and if we could confine the 
furnishing of this information to such people, it would 
materially reduce the possibility of bad service. How- 
ever, most of those who ask for the location of a fire do 
so only to satisfy an idle curiosity. Many of the calls are 
from children, and our patrons can contribute to their good 
service by requiring the children not to call at the time 
of a fire. 





Courtesy Club of Mountain States Telephone Company. 
Governor George Hunt of Arizona recently delivered an 
address on courtesy to the local employes of the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co., at Phoenix, Ariz. At the 
close of the address he was asked to accept honorary member- 
ship in the company’s Courtesy Club. A gold button, the 
emblem of the club, was pinned on the governor’s coat lapel 
by Miss Boon, the chief operator. The following extract from 
a letter sent out by C. E. Stratton, a member of the executive 
committee of the Courtesy Club, explains the nature of the 
organization: 


The objects of the club are: First, to encourage and promote 
courtesy between employes of the Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and the public; second, courtesy between 
ourselves in our daily business transactions, when coming in 
contact with each other, by telephone or by letter; and third, 
to determine through proper advice where and when employes 
of the company have been courteous and polite under any par- 
ticular circumstances, and to appoint them through the action 
of the executive committee, to membership in the club. 

It therefore follows that our membership in this division 
can only be increased by each one of us forming the habit, 
right away, if we have not already acquired it, of speaking and 
acting courteously upon all occasions. The only time we can 
think of being discourteous, if ever, will be when we are sure 
that we are absolutely alone, and not within four miles of a 
telephone. We hope even then that the courteous habit you 
acquire will be so strong that you will not be able to throw it 
off even in the quiet confines of your own solitude. 

In other words, let’s be courteous all the time. Someone is 
sure to recognize it and in due time you will receive proper 
acknowledgment from the secretary, and along with it will be 
enclosed a neat. little button or a clasp pin. 




















A Quartet of Men Prominent in the Telephone Field 


CHARLES ALBERT BROWN, a member of the legal firm 
of Brown, Williams, Bell, Hanson, & Boettcher, with headquar- 
ters at 1550 Monadnock Block, Chicago, is a well known patent 
lawyer. He was born at Manchester, N. Y., in 1858 and was 
educated at the University of Rochester, where he received the 
degree A. M. He then 
attended the Chicago Col- 
lege of Law and later the 
Lake Forest University, 
receiving from these 
schools the degree L. L. 
M. Mr. Brown first be- 
came interested in the de- 
velopment of telephone 
apparatus in 1879, when 
he entered the employ of 
the Western Electric Mfg. 
Co. He continued in this 
work until he was made 
manager of the Western 
Electric Co., a position 
which he held until 1890. 
He then left this position 
and engaged in the prac- 
tice of patent law, which 
has engaged his attention 
since that time. He has 
been retained in many 
suits involving patents relating to telephony and other elec- 
trical arts. Mr. Brown is a member of the Phi Beta Kappa, 
the Engineer’s Club of New York, the Union League Club of 
Chicago. He takes his recreation on the golf links and is a 
member of the Hinsdale Golf Club. 

















M. C. SAVELLE, assistant manager in charge of the Sam- 
son Telephone Exchange, at Samson, Ala., was born on a farm 
near Dawson, Ga., in January, 1888, and attended the country 
schools of that section. He was brought up on the farm, where 
he remained until 1902. In that year he secured employment 
in a newspaper and print- 
ing office, where he re- 
mained until July, 1904, 
after which he returned to 
farm work until 1905. He 
entered the telephone field 
in 1905 as night operator 
and lineman with the Lan- 
ier Telephone Co. of 
Hartford, Ala. Later int 
the same year he took up 
work with the Tilton 
Telephone Exchange at 
Geneva, Ala., which com- 
pany also has an exchange 
at Samson. He continued 
work with the company 
until November, 1907, 
when he was appointed as- 
sistant manager, in charge 
of the Samson exchange, 
E. M. Tilton being gen- 
eral manager of the com- 
pany, with headquarters at Geneva, Ala. Mr. Savelle is a mem- 
ber of the Woodmen of the World and of the Knights of 
Pythias. He is one of the hard workers of the younger gen- 
eration of telephone men who have found congenial work in 
the “best business on earth.” 
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JACK O. HILCOSKY, manager of the Central Union 
Telephone Co. at Wimbledon, N. D., was born in Denver, 
Colo., and received a common school education in that city, 
after which he entered the high school in Denver. He 
entered the telephone field in the year 1905, with the North- 
wstern Telephone Co., 
at Minenapolis, Minn. 
After working for some 
time in Minneapolis, he 
removed to Fargo, N. D., 
where he was engaged 
in general telephone 
construction work. He 
then entered the employ 
of the Duluth Telephone 
Co., with headquarters 
at Duluth, Minn., and 
later with the Mesaba 
Telephone Co. at Duluth. 
In 1911 he accepted a 
position with the Cen- 
tral Union Telephone 
Co., of Fargo, N. D., as 
manager at Wimbledon, 
N. D., where he is now 
actively engaged in pro- 
moting the company’s 
interests. The Central 
Union Telephone Co. and the allied organization, the West- 
ern Utility Corporation, manage one of the largest tele- 
phone and electric light systems in the state. F. E. Cor- 
son is general manager of the Central Union Telephone Co. 
at Fargo. Mr. Hilcosky is a member of the I. B. E. W. 

















E. E. DEWEY, circulation manager of the Office Appliance 
Co., magazine publishers, 417 South Dearborn street, Chicago, 
Ill, was born at Chicago, in December, 1879. He attended the 
public schools and then went to Oberlin Academy, after which 
he attended Lake Forest Academy and completed his educa- 
tion at Lewis Institute. 
Before entering the tele- 
phone field he served as 
district manager for the 
American School of Cor- 
respondence. He then 
traveled for a time for 
Frank B. Cook, after 
which he became president 
of the Durant Electric 
Supplies Co. He reorgan- 
ized the Durant Electric 
Supplies Co. and popular- 
ized “Ironite,” the now 
extensively used duplex 
drop wire, and established 
it with the jobbers and 
the trade. Mr. Dewey 
later acquired an interest 
in the Paragon Sellers Co. 
and became secretary of 
that company. He sold 
his interest in the com- 
pany in 1911 and retired from the telephone field, since which 
time he has become circulation manager of the Office Appli- 
ance Co. Mr. Dewey is a member of the I.C. M.A Heisa 
Mason and is a member of the Phi Alpha Gamma and the 
Omricon Kappa Pi. 























Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in Matters 
Affecting Public Relations of Utilities, and Actions of City Councils Bearing Upon 
Franchises, Rates and Service 


A Full Record of Commission Proceedings. 

It has been TELEPHONY’s custom in the past in this depart- 
ment in covering the essential news respecting proceedings be- 
fore commissions, courts and councils, to present more or less 
extended extracts from the rulings of state commissions in 
telephone cases that were considered to be of special interest. 
It is intended to increase the value of this department and, 
therefore, it is proposed to publish in addition to the usual 
digest of cases a summary which shall briefly record all de- 
cisions in telephone cases and, insofar as possible, all prospec- 
tive proceedings before commissions in telephone matters, with 
the dates on which they are set down for hearing. 

This will enable TeLEPHONY’s readers, who so desire, to 
have at hand for ready reference as complete a schedule of such 
hearings as it may be practicable to prepare. It is believed that 
this feature will be appreciated by many, for the reason that 
it will enable telephone men to keep fully informed as to the 
activities of their own state commission and will give them and 
their state commissioners a schedule of commission activities in 
other states. Where more complete information than appears 
in TELEPHONY is desired respecting any case, it may be had 
through correspondence with the secretaries of the various 
commissions. 





Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

September 12: Hearing held on application of Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and Farmington Telephone Associa- 
tion, for permission, one to enter and other to withdraw from 
certain territory adjacent to Farmington, before Commissioner 
Gordon at Farmington. 

September 25, 2 p. m.: Hearing on application of Sunland 
Rural Telephone Co. for permission to institute toll charges 
between Sunland and Los Angeles, before Commissioner Love- 
land at Los Angeles. 

September 29, 10 a. m.: Hearing on application of Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to consolidate the telephone ex- 
changes at Pacific Grove and Monterey, before Commissioner 
Thelen at Monterey. 

MICHIGAN. 

Application by Citizens Telephone Co., of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., for hearing on advance in rates to be made on Octo- 
ber 1. 

OuIO0. 

September 16: Order granting the Gratiot & Brownsville 
Telephone Co., Gratiot, Ohio, authority to issue capital stock to 
the par value of $510 as reimbursement for expenditures made 
for material. 

VERMONT. 

September 30, 10 a. m.: Telephone companies of state to 
show cause at Montpelier why rates should not be reduced in 
accordance with schedule in report of special counsel dated 


June 4, 1913. 





Personnel of Vermont Public Service Commission. 
The reorganization of the Vermont Public Service Com- 
mission, recently accomplished by Governor Fletcher, makes 
the personnel of the board as follows: Robert Bacon, of 
Brattleboro, chairman; Clark Pollard, of Proctorsville, and 
William Warner, of Vergennes. Mr. Warner is the only 
member of the old board to be reappointed. Mr. Bacon is 


a Progressive, Mr. Pollard a Democrat and Mr. Warner a 
Republican. It is expected that the commission will soon 
make some recommendation on the subject of telephone sery- 
ice and rates. 





Vermont Commission Considers Rate Reduction. 

The Public Service Commission of Vermont has issued an 
order of notice to all of the telephone companies of the state 
and individuals operating telephone companies citing them to 
show cause why their rates should not be reduced. The hear. 
ing is set for September 30 at the senate chamber at the state 
house at Montpelier. The commission’s order is addressed 
specifically to 75 incorporated telephone companies, 23 unincor- 
porated telephone associations, to individuals doing business in 
telephone partnerships or as telephone companies in 17 instances 
and to five individuals, presumably doing business as tele- 
phone companies, a total of 97 organizations. 

The notice reads as follows: 


Whereas, the special counsel authorized and empowered by 
the Public Service Commission bf Vermont, by special order 
and notice, dated June 4, 1913, to make general investigation 
of the business and properties of all telegraph and telephone 
companies in the state of Vermont, has made report and has 
therein presented that the prices, tolls, rates and rentals charged 
by the persons, partnerships, associations and corporations oper- 
ating telephone plants, lines and property within the state of 
Vermont, for the use of and service provided by said plants, 
lines, and property, are unreasonable. And has therein further 
presented that in order to make such prices, toll rates and ren- 
tals reasonable, the maximum business and residence rates for 
subscribers’ annual rentals of telephone instruments and ex- 
change service should be fixed as follows: 


BusINEss TELEPHONES. 


NI If hc. < saicaw a coun seneasticehieemenein $33 
I NE 2 oid 5 cco nisc bos dncsasuleess clseve 24 
PIU oss Solan is owe nk'e dcacdscoegecenties 21 
ere 18 
RESIDENCE TELEPHONES. 
BE ES ISS PE COLE OO EG Pe $24 
I NE ionic ps. cds conte oti vee nces cuwien 18 
cy ge ee ee err eee 15 
More tham six-party UME 0f6h 6. icc cciccecendecce 12 


And that the toll rates charged by the persons, partnerships, 
associations and corporations operating telephone plants, lines, 
and property within the state of Vermont as established by 
the present tariff of rates now in force and on file with the 
Public Service Commission of Vermont should be reduced by 
at least 20 per cent.; 

Now, therefore, you and each of you, being persons, part- 
nerships, associations and corporations operating telephone 
plants, lines and property within the state of Vermont, are 
hereby notified to appear at the senate chamber, at the state 
house at Montpelier in the county of Washington, on the 30th 
day of September. A. D. 1913, at ten o’clock in the forenoon, 
then and there to show cause, if any you have, why an order 
of the Public Service Commission of Vermont should not be 
made, becoming effective on the ist day of December 1913, 
ordering that the maximum business and residence rates 
charged by you or any of you for the annual rental of tele- 
phone instruments and for exchange service on such parts of 
telephone plants, lines, and property operated by you or any of 
you as are wholly within the state of Vermont, shall not ex- 
ceed the foregoing rental and rate; and further ordering that 
the maximum toll rates, for service originating, transmitted 
and delivered upon such parts of telephone plants, lines and 
property operated by you or any of you as are wholly within the 
state of Vermont, be reduced to 80 per cent. of the present toll 
rates for said service as fixed by the tariffs now filed by you 
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September 20, 1913. 


or any of you in the office of the Public Service Commission 
of Vermont, or now charged by you or any of you, with the 
provision, however, that said reduction to 80 per cent. shall 
be reduced or extended to the nearest common multiple of five 
cents, and with the exception that said reduction shall not apply 
to toll rates which do not exceed 10 cents, and further order- 
ing that all charges for service originating, transmitted and 
delivered upon such parts of telephone plants, lines and prop- 
erty operated by you or any of you, as are wholly within the 
state of Vermont, in all cases where the customer does not ob- 
tain telephonic communication with the party called, be abol- 


ished. 





Grand Rapids Visit of Michigan Commissioner. 

When Chairman Lawton T. Hemans, of the Michigan Rail- 
road Commission, visited Grand Rapids recently to inquire 
into the telephone situation there he found a number of com- 
plaining telephone subscribers primed for his coming and he 
was present at a meeting of the council committee on or- 
dinances where these complaints were presented. The com- 
plainants chiefly objected to the new rule of the Citizens Tele- 
phone Co., in requiring subscribers to pay for their service 
quarterly in advance. After various complaints had been pre- 
sented and the position of the telephone company stated by 
General , Manager Tarte, Chairman Hemans was invited by 
the council committee to make a statement as to the position 
of the railroad commission on the subject. Chairman Hemans 
then made the following significant remarks: 


Two principal matters are under discussion here. One in- 
volves the matter of discrimination. The state law is very 
specific on this point and declares there must be no dis- 
crimination between persons in the same locality or between 
different localities. Take the Bell telephone, for instance. 
In Detroit, Kalamazoo and Manistee the charge is higher than 
here in Grand Rapids. Under the law these rates should all be 
the same, but it would a physical impossibility for the com- 
mission to seek out all the discriminations in the 1,100 tele- 
phone companies doing business in Michigan and say that on 
October 1, for instance, all discrimination must cease. The 
only thing we can do is to order the companies to weed out 
the discriminations as fast as possible and whenever a dis- 
crimination is brought to our attention we have no hesitancy 
in ordering it cured. 

Now, Mr. Tarte would not be permitted to allow one man, 
who perhaps is good pay, to allow his bill to run to the end 
of the quarter, but make the man who is not good pay, pay in 
advance. If one is to pay in advance all must do so. In the 
telephone business the company cannot discriminate between 
persons. It must give service to anybody who demands it and 
ry al fine for each day it fails to give service is provided 
y law. 

In Wisconsin, the commission has decided payment must be 
made in advance and there the Bell telephone company shows 
a loss per telephone for unpaid rentals of 9.6 cents. In 
Michigan where the Bell telephone does not demand payment 
in advance the loss per telephone last year was 50.7 cents, or 
more than $90,000. It is the duty of the commission to see 
that good service is rendered, as well as that rates are as low 
as they can be consistently. Good service and low rentals 
cannot be had if losses are to be as heavy as this. In the 
Cass county case it was held that advance rentals were proper 
and in many states the supreme courts have so held. 


Mr. Hemans said no complaints had been laid officially 
before the commission and therefore the commission had 
given no consideration to the points involved, but his remarks 
showed that he thought most of the complaints were without 
foundation. 

In commenting upon Chairman Hemans’ statement the Grand 
Rapids Press said: 


Perhaps it is as well for all concerned that Lawton T. 
Hemans, member of the state railroad commission, spoke as 
plainly as he did for the contention of the Citizens Telephone 
Co. that it has a right to collect three months’ rental in ad- 
vance. Certainly the arguments advanced by Mr. Hemans 
for the practice will influence considerably the opinions of 
those who have interested themselves in the controversy only 
with the single purpose of determining what is justice to 
both the public and the corporation. 
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The strongest point made by Mr. Hemans is that relating 
to comparative losses in Michigan and Wisconsin. In this 
state the Bell company does not usually charge in advance, 
though locally it does; in Wisconsin it demands advance pay- 
ment from every one. In this state the loss per telephone 
from failure to collect is 50.7 cents, while in the Badger 
state it is only 9.6 cents. 

It is plain that this waste in revenue ultimately must come 
from the pockets of the patrons as must most losses in busi- 
ness. If there were no uncollectable accounts all of us would 
get or at least could demand cheaper service, cheaper dry 
goods, cheaper groceries. The telephone business is no ex- 
ception to the general rule that the honest customers must 
pay in the end for the defalcations of the dishonest. 

The statistics furnished by Mr. Hemans doubtless will sur- 
prise many who have doubted the word of the telephone 
company*when it insisted that it could not afford to run the 
risks of collection at the end of the month or of the three 
months’ period. It hardly seems possible that there are so 
many who do not pay their honest debts. The fact that a 
state official who inspires general confidence, and not the in- 
terested corporation, offers the figures goes far to make them 
convincing. 

Incidentally, in this fact that the people are ready to believe 
an arbiter in the employ of the state is shown the value of 
having a body that can make a decision in cases of this kind. 
Those who still doubt may carry the controversy to the full 
commission if they demand further light on the question. 





Citizens’ Telephone Co. Asks for Hearing. 


Application has been made to the Michigan Railroad Com- 
mission by the Citizens’ Telephone Co., of Grand Rapids for 
a hearing on the matter of a proposed advance in rates. The 
cothpany announces its intention of charging, beginning with 
Oct. 1, a rate of $33 per year for individual business line tele- 
phones, and $22 per year for individual line residence tele- 
phones. Rentals will be paid quarterly in advance at the com- 
pany’s office with an extra charge of 10 per cent. if not paid 
before the 15th of the first month of the quarter. The ad- 
vance is in accordance with a section of a city ordinance ap- 
proved April 29, 1907. 

The present rates for business telephones is $30 per year 
and for residence telephones, $20. The present number of 
telephones is about 3,000. 





Telephone Investigation at Detroit Unfinished. 

The report of the telephone investigation at Detroit will not 
be ready for some time, according to Lawton T. Hemans, 
chairman of the state railroad commssion. Commissioner 
Hemans says less than two-thirds of the exchanges have been 
inspected and the commission desires more data before rend- 
ering a report. Experts in the employ of the commission have 
resumed work at Detroit. 





Heroic Work of Telephone Operators. 

The little town of Creston, Ohio, owes its existence to- 
day to the heroism and thoughtfulness of a couple of tele- 
phone operators. Early one morning last week Mary Gilmore, 
night operator at the Farmer’s Telephone Exchange awak- 
ened to find the room full of fire. Dashing through the 
flames in her night clothes she ran into the street and 
gave the alarm. Mrs. Ward Carter, night operator at the 
Star telephone exchange heard the cry and immediately 
got busy, calling the firemen at their homes by telephone 
and then sending in a call to the nearby town of Seville, 
arousing the fire department there. The fire fighting ap- 
paratus of both towns is of the hand engine type operated 
by a volunteer company; but by working valiantly the 
flames were under control by 7 o’clock. The entire Main 
street however lay in ashes and many business houses in- 
cluding the Farmers’ Telephone Exchange were destroyed. 
The loss is estimated at $50,000. Had it not been for the 
telephone girls the entire little city would probably have 
been destroyed. 











Sparks from the Troubleman’s Department 


Winning. 
It takes a little courage 
And a little self-control, 
And some grim determination 
If you want to reach a goal. 
It takes a deal of striving, 
And a firm and stern-set chin, 
No matter what the battle, 
If you’re really out to win. 


There’s no easy path to glory, 
There’s no rosy road to fame, 
Life, however we may view it, 
Is no simple parlor game; 
But its prizes call for fighting, 
For endurance and for grit, 
For a rugged disposition 
And a “don’t-know-when-to-quit.” 


You must take a blow or give one, 
You must risk and you must lose, 
And expect that in the struggle 
You will suffer from a bruise. 
But you musn’t wince or falter, 
If a fight you once begin, 
Be a man and face the battle— 
That’s the only way to win. 
—The Harvester World. 


train heard a frantic call from a house which he was passing, 
and, upon entering, found a dejected and wearied individual, 
in his night clothing, weakly fanning his telephone with his 
hat. Questioned by the newcomer, the tired householder stated 
that at sometime during the night his telephone had suddenly 
emitted a yell like a lost soul in Hades, and immediately there. 
after fire began shooting out of the transmitter. The fright- 
ened subscriber, fearing his home would be burned, jumped up 
and, grabbing his headgear, proceeded to vigorously fan the 
instrument, which seemed to quiet it and stopped the fire, 
Most of the night he had spent alternately fanning and yelling 
for help. With the aid of the visitor’s pocket knife, a wire 
was cut and the trouble ceased, allowing the weary subscriber 
to return to his bed to recuperate from his night of excite- 
ment. 

The trouble, explains Mr. Dillon, was caused by a cross 
with a light wire, which burned out the transinitter and hook- 
switch; the wire which heated when the fanning ceased was 
the short transmitter cord, running along the transmitter arm. 

Cross Talk would be glad to hear from any one with a 
warmer story than this. So would TELEPHONY. 

More Trouble. 

The Poplar Philadelphia wire chief was notified to this ef- 
fect: “Kindly send someone to look at the telephone when 
someone is calling. The bell rings too weak, and when a 
wagon or car passes the bell never stops ringing.” 

The trouble was due to a loose gong!—The Telephone News. 





TELEPHONY’S BASEBALL TERMS. 
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A Local Battery. 


Hot Service in Corscicana. 

Not for worlds would we speak in a slighting manner of 
the veracity of W. C. Dillon, of the Corsicana (Texas) Tele- 
phone Co., says Cross Talk, but when we receive a commu- 
nication such as the following—— 

This morning (writes Mr. Dillon) a citizen of Corsicana 
who was on his way down town to catch an early morning 
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A Magnetic Drop. 


Too Thorough. 

Bentley (who is thinking of building a house)—“Do you 
think Architect Planner would be a good man? I hear he is 
very thorough.” 

Warely—“That’s just his trouble; he’s too thorough. He’s 
the man who designed the state mute asylum, and specified 
that each room have a telephone.”—Holland’s Magazine. 
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Earnings of Citizens Telephone Company Show Increase 


Report of Secretary at Annual Meeting of Stockholders Last Week Shows Total Earnings of $803,331 as 
Compared With $767,368 Last Year—Company’s Recent Bond Issue Readily 
Disposed of —Statement by General Manager Tarte 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Citizens 
Telephone Co. was held at the company’s offices in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., on September 9, at which time the secre- 
tary’s report for the fiscal year ending June 30 last was 
presented. This was the 17th year of the company’s op- 
eration, the company having been organized a little over 
18 years ago. 


The report included a consolidated statement of the 

company’s earnings and disbursements, as follows: 

EARNINGS. 
Mee GRORINS POMIBIG. .. << ccs cccccsccececectecee $304,378 
Other exchange I tg -0 staan ara lacal Giatoaneee ee 320,606 
I 0 hao 5 015.50, Seek Sao easiness ole 149,910 
IN oo 5.5) ola--4-> snub: Since, Slbid Stes GIRONA 28,437 
| EEE ete RE RE Mee 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Operating, maintenance, reconstruction, deprecia- 
tion and depreciation WII oe eee cna oceses $436,623 
General expense, interest and taxes............... 60,937 
I 3 SPDs 3.S cre, igi ananeis, wip ate wee eek a Shae ee 286,744 
INS oldie ns. Sapo nceaa ore athne- iy «Cee vseraale Mice aR as 19,027 
I 2a ale nc. serdogs ds ian ansalratgligh asin), Seba R esas Ahora wee $803,331 


Many of the comparisons and details formerly included 
in the reports of the company are omitted as impossible 
in view of the radical change in the forms of ac- 
counting adopted this year in order to comply with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission regulations. Reference 
to TELEPHONY’s files shows, however, that the earnings for 
the year ending June 30, 1912, totaled $767,368. In that 
year disbursements for operating, maintenance, reconstruc- 
tion and depreciation amounted to $441,757, general ex- 
pense, interest and taxes to $30,022 and dividends to 
$295,588, with no surplus. 

The present report presents a consolidated statement of 
resources and liabilities which offers some items of com- 
parison, and to this table last year’s figures have been 
added from TELEpHony of September 14, 1912: 








RESOURCES. 
1913. 1912. 
Grand Rapids exchanges, outside ex- 

changes (G. R. system), toll system.$3,848,674 $3,701,837 
Stocks, bonds, etc., subsidiary com- 

PANIES 2... cere seer scccevcsvecces 452,559 434,035 
Bills and accounts receivable......... 78,114 54,561 
Tha a oAiciiickaad hs ramhy noes es sees 24,342 21,309 

$4,403,689 $4,211,742 
LIABILITIES 
EN cic 55 ohn phee.cee daeeeeo $3,851,735 $3,772,945 
Surplus TEMBER ek Gn 60. HaSw0eus sues eee als 70,524 133,000 
CS SES er eee 169,481 198,300 
Bonds, preliminary ..............+.e- 175,000 
NINE GOMIINE  o. , ocs.o'n.c-v'c cle tc c'ceee 18,480 11,591 
Accrued depreciation reserve......... 38,619 
Labor accrued payable July 3......... 13,536 11,846 
Advance rentals and tolls, coupons, etc. 8,653 9,330 
Dividend declared (payable July 30).. 57,661 74,730 
$4,403,689 $4,211,742 


The June decision of the United States Supreme Court 
upholding the Michigan ad valorem tax law, which added 
$163,000 to the taxes of the company and which led to a 
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bond issue as outlined in TELEPHONY of July 12, 1913, is 


referred to as follows in the report: 


The decision of the tax case was announced by the 
United States Supreme Court June 10, and so had to be 
recognized the last fiscal year under the head of liabilities 
in the foregoing statement. Your board of directors could 
not delay in so important a matter and after days of care- 
ful, thoughtful discussion and consideration decided upon 
the plan of issuing bonds, and that item represents readi- 
ness for the tax matter, which was fully accomplished by 
June 30. 

In the circular letter sent with the dividend checks, 
‘uly 19, was this paragraph: “We have arranged for 
a $750,000 bond issue, enough of which is immediately 
available to pay up the back taxes and the outstanding 
obligations. The balance will be used for growth and ex- 
tensions as needed, and for no other purpose.” While 
carrying out that purpose could not be fully completed 
in the last fiscal year—none of it beyond caring for the 
taxes—it seems proper to tell what has been done since, 
in this report. 

Arrangements were made for the immediate 
$400,000 of the bonds and they were taken, substantially 
all of them, in the month of July. So all the floating in- 
debtedness of the company has been paid, the bills payable 
and the accounts payable, and now your outstanding obli- 
gations are bonds only. The directors formally withdrew 
the unissued stock from sale at their regular meeting at 
the ends of June. 

The accompanying consolidated table of statistics of the 
company from its beginning in July, 1896, to June 30, last, 
is of interest as showing the growth of the company: 

“At the time of your last annual meeting the consolidation 
of the United Home Telephone Co. of Ludington and the Cit- 
izens Telephone Co. of Muskegon, in both of which corpora- 
tions your company owned stock, was in process. It has 
since been accomplished. As a result of the consolidation, the 
combined interests will be operated with less expense, more 
economically and efficiently than separate interests could be. 
The combined interests occupy most of the territory in ‘Otta- 
wa, Muskegon, Oceana and Mason counties. It is likely that 
the Muskegon plant will be developed and improved the coming 
year. 

The general condition of the other companies in which you 
have considerable interests, at Jackson, Battle Creek and Mar- 
shall, is practically unchanged. The exchanges have held their 
own throughout the year and the character of service given in 
them has been maintained at the high standard of past years.” 


sale of 


Accompanying the report of the secretary is a report by 
General Manager C. E. Tarte, who says that it was thought a 
year ago that the saturation point of telephone development 
had been reached in most of the outside exchanges, but never- 
theless there was a substantial net gain in some of the ex- 
changes during the past year. Gains in nine exchanges ranged 
from 114 at Lansing to 15 at Caledonia, with numerous other 
exchanges showing gains ranging from 15 to one or two. The 
Grand Rapids Exchange had a net gain of 404, making the 
number of telephones in service June 30, 12,473. Slight addi- 
tions were made to the toll line system during the year. The 
Grand Rapids exchange investment increased $78,989. Outside 
exchange investment has been increased $65,659. 

General Manager Tarte then includes in his report an extract 
from an address delivered to the members of the Michigan 
legislature on the control of public service corporations, as 
follows: 


There have likewise been some holdings in regard to tele- 
phone practices that without careful examination have unques- 
tionably led to more or less dissatisfaction. I say without 
careful examination of all the facts. The ordinary citizen who 
is asked, for instance to pay in advance for service, naturally 
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rebels. But let us remember that by ajstatute that you will, 
find in section 5270 of the compiled laws, it is the duty, under 
a severe penalty for refusal, for any telephone company to 
give its service upon demand to any individual.. Any individual 
in Michigan who demands of a telephone company the installa- 
tion of an instrument, has the right. It involves a penalty of not 
less than $25 or more than $100 a day against any company 
that refuses to meet his demand. If that be true, shall the 
company demand pay in advance, or wait three months for the 
collection of its dues? Is there any business that would sell 
its goods to every individual that applied, under penalty for 
refusing, and wait three months for the collection of their pay? 
Telephone companies are public service corporations. They 
owe the duty to render the service for the lowest possible sum 

-sistent with the cost of operation, reasonable return upon 
the investment, and depreciation. 

It is the duty of the Michigan Railroad Commission, when 
it is properly exercising its functions, to analyze every expen- 
diture, to check every loss in profit, and there are losses in 
the telephone business. In the state of Wisconsin all tele- 
phone rentalstare demanded in advance, enforced by the Rail- 
toad Commission of Wisconsin. The losses of the Wisconsin 
telephone companies last year amounted to 9.6 cents per tele- 
phone. Bear in mind, 9.6 cents where the payment was in 
advance. The losses in Michigan for the same time were 50.7 
cents per telephone. In other words, the major telephone 
company in Michigan suffered a loss of approximately $90,000 
because all of its collections were not made in advance. It is 
these considerations that have led the Wisconsin commission, 
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in rates are necessa@fy to accomplish this, but the percentage of 
subscribers affected is very small. The law absolutely forbids 
discrimination and there is nothing else for us to do. 

As stated a year ago, we have some exchanges that are not 
earning a reasonable return on the investment. Some, in f 
are-not-earning enough to properly take care of maintenance, 
operation and depreciation. Efforts will be continued to adjust 
such rates and make these exchanges support themselves, there. 
by making your investment a better and more permanent one 
than it has been with these loads to carry. 





Advertisers for New Subscribers. 

The Mutual Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Stillmore, Ga, 
has adopted an interesting means of working up new busi- 
ness in its locality. This is the use of advertising space 
across the front page of the local newspaper, the copy in dis- 
play type reading as follows: 

“Don’t Write! You Might not Get an Answer. Don't 
Travel! It Will Make You Tired. Use the Telephone and 
Eliminate Distance. 

“The harvest season will soon be here, and everything points 
to an unusually large crop in this section, which makes it nec- 
essary for you to look after it closely in order to get it 
gathered properly. 

“A Mutual telephone will place you in close touch with the 





Capital City Telephones 
Stock Telephones in Entire 

Issued. in Service. System 
pe eee $ 47,600 832 
Ue Eres 86,735 1,976 
Be Welewageycucdwasd 129,960 2,339 
PE ea ttelekee céceuads 205,850 2,915 
BD aPewcndsseaucued 391,125 3,347 5,459 
SE wh aed auc magne’ 571,380 3,588 6,960 
BRN ee ere 847,065 4,523 10,496 
DE £8 ew dave wsadvcs 1,212,880 5,165 13,981 
ere ee 1,609,280 5,605 16,388 
DD cévtetissdhecnes 1,910,985 6,633 19,642 
EE ticalmatd dorediodinais 2,324,940 7,823 23,644 
DS ec tCNdecce es cave 2,779,635 8,874 26,123 
BEG éwetuintcewesewts 3,054,855 9,375 26,826 
DEP davitievesid cake 3,321,530 10,010 27,855 
EY lna led +das<es ed 3,514,545 10,848 29,626 
I ee 3,650,485 11,337 30,677 
Ps sek aces éadone os 3,772,945 12,070 31,831 
ES Wale ae leis shew see's 3,851,735 12,476 32,604 





Toll Line Toll Line Toll Points 
Pole Circuits Citizens Gross Dividends 
Mileage. Mileage. System. Earnings. Paid. 
$ 43,742.05 

57,524.50 $ 7,737.00 

200 400 72,832.56 13,493.43 
400 900 84 104,173.81 22,971.68 
747 1,660 88 147,557.64 39,544.32 
858 1,917 105 198,110.98 56,255.75 
1,020 2,164 107 274,343.79 82,777.73 
1,116 2,453 130 343,392.43 112,150.16 
1,352 3,008 138 418,441.27 139,551.63 
1,444 3,356 156 498,687.67 168,902.33 
1,487 3,631 151 559,908.73 203,397.71 
1,612 3,932 155 603,353.88 233,970.36 
1,647 4,185 161 633,456.27 255,398.14 
1,656 4,514 172 675,543.26 273,774.26 
1,667 4,634 172 719,941.11 286,441.68 
1,688 4,705 170 767,368.04 295,588.17 
1,688 4,740 184 803,331.58 286,734.72 








Consolidated Table of Statistics Showing Condition 


followed by the Michigan Railroad Commission, to say that a 
collection in advance is a reasonable regulation. 

Likewise, as to contract: Unquestionably there are today out 
of the 325,000 telephone subscribers, 250,000 upon contract. It 
is not that the contract is an essential necessity, but it brings 
positively to the mind of each subscriber the rule and condition 
under which he sustains his relation with the company. These 
are some of the things that have actuated the commission in 
the position it has taken. 


After citing various court decisions supporting the reason- 
ableness of a rule requiring payment for telephones in advance 
General Manager Tarte concludes: 


The company is making a careful examination of its records 
for the purpose of discovering and eliminating any discrepan- 
cies that may exist in rates or collection practices. It is almost 
inevitable that such discrepancies should exist in a business 
that has grown so rapidly. Every effort has been made to 
keep up with the demand for service and errors have crept in 
in regard to exact uniformity of charge for service. This ap- 
plies almost entirely to what might be called “side lines” of 
telephone service. 

As the system has grown, complications in regard to the kind 
of service given and rates charged for same have crept in, such 
as extension telephones, extra users, extension telephones and 
extra user combined, extra listing, switching keys, private 
branch exchanges with combinations of automatic and manual 
extensions, etc. Rates have been established from time to time 
for the different classes of service given and efforts are now 
being made to be sure and get and every subscriber in 
the classification in which he properly belongs. Some raises 


of Citizens Telephone Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


outside world while you are at home having your crop gath- 
ered. 

“You can keep in touch with the market, find out if the gins 
are crowded, call a doctor, converse with your friends, talk 
to your sweethearts, and use the telephone in a hundred oth- 
er ways without leaving your home. 

“We have lines covering almost the entire southern half of 
Emanuel county. Have you got one? If not, call on or 
write, etc.” 





A “Property” Telephone.” 

On the manager’s desk in a certain installment furniture 
house is a desk stand telephone, relates a writer in The 
Transmitter. It has never been connected, and is not 
intended to be, but the manager could hardly do business 
without it. 

The method of operation is as follows: Time—9 a. m., 
any day. Place—manager’s office. Enter irate woman 
customer. Complains bitterly that goods delivered are not 
same as purchased. Manager reaches for telephone and 
calls up foreman of shipping department. After heated 
argument (one-sided) he discharges foreman on the spot 
(over the telephone, of course). 

Customer goes out smiling, manager grins, foreman 
keeps his job, “property” telephone does likewise, and 
everything is lovely. 


















































September 20, 1913. TELEPHONY 


HE harvest season makes glad the farmer—for he now reaps 
plentifully, the fruits of the long days’ labor—he feels the 
thrill of worthy accomplishment—of success—prosperity. 

His heart warms to all mankind—as he realizes in what large meas- 
ure he is indebted to the outside world for the abundance of ‘his 
crops—for has he not employed to great advantage, machinery 
that has lessened his labor and increased his results? 


Many are the implements of science and invention that helped 
him to prosperity; and not least of these—the telephone, with its 
far reaching lines that lead from him to everywhere—that bring 
the activity of the large city to his very hearth—these lines that 
cross his fields—and border his roads have come to be a part of his 
life—kin to the soil and seed—and grain. 


Over thousands of miles of country and through hundreds of 
cities our wire is enabling good transmission. 
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CHICAGO, + «+ « « 7 W. Adams St. CLEVELAND, . Western Reserve Bldg. 
Sale NEW YORK, .. . . 30 Church St. DETROIT, . - Foot of First St. 
Offi bd WORCESTER, “<< « 94 Grove St. ST. — . 8rd National Bank Bldg. 
ces BOSTON, . . . « 120 Franklin St. DENVE ist National Bank aun. 
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CINCINNATI, . . . Union Trust Bldg . Pioneer Bldg., St. “Paul 
SALT LAKE CITY, Walker Bank Bidg. 
United States Steel Products Company 
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Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Announcement in TELBPHONY. 
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Orangeburg 
Fibre 


Conduit 


(“Admitted to be the best Fibre Conduit”) 


Made in FOUR STYLES OF JOINTS 


Socket, Sleeve, Screw and Harrington 
WITH BENDS AND FITTINGS FOR SAME 


Is the lightest conduit made ; 


and means low freight and cartage costs ; 
Send for The Conduit Book 

















Carrying 30 feet 3-inch socket ioint conduit. 


THE FIBRE CONDUIT COMPANY 


103 Park Ave., New York MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY a Beedion & bay 
1741 Monadnock Blidg., Chicago n Francisco, Cal. 
S. B. Condit, Jr, & Co. Boston, Orangeburg, New York Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mass. McClary-Jemison Machinery Co., Birmingham, Ala. Seattle, Wash. 
Bryant Zinc Co., Chicago, II. Tri-Provincial Electrical Supply Co., Winnepeg, Can. Salt Lake City, Utah. 











The L & N Type S Portable Testing Set 


Accurate—Rugged—Inexpensive 


acini ea cS PRE a 





At no sacrifice of quality or accuracy we are now producing an inexpensive 
Dial Decade Testing Set. The low price of this set is made possible 
because ofa design which has been carefully worked out to admit of advan- 
tageous manufacture of parts in quantities. Further, the design is such that La 
assembling is easily and quickly done. Accuracy and the usual Leeds @ 
Northrup reliability have been retained. Our guarantee is behind every set. 


e = 
Price $60 ’ 
Let us send you Bulletin No. 530. It describes the set in detail. 4 


Win 8 cata ccd Veiinen Co. 4901 Stenton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 


























The Miller Folding Door Telephone Booth 


THE BEST SPACE SAVER 





Standard Booths of any style, wood 
or finish 








Interchangeable Unit Office Fixtures 
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Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Announcement in TELEPHONY. 

















Long Distance Calls—How 


to Handle Them and Why 


Accuracy and Speed, the Essentials for Good Toll Operating—Methods of Insuring Accuracy—Speed Obtained 
Through Use of Proper Operating Routine—Loss by Inefficienct Methods—Paper 
Presented at Meeting of Oklahoma Telephone Association 


By M. M. Glauber 


One of our railroads has adopted the motto, “Safety 
first,’ and with us the slogan is “Service first.” The pub- 
lic, whose servants we are, is entitled to that service but, 
on the other hand, you, who have invested your money 
in expensive inside and outside plant, are entitled to a 
fair return on that investment. It is our business; it is 
our desire; it is our duty to so handle the traffic that the 
public will get the service which is its due, while at the 
same time a legitimate revenue will accrue to the stock- 
holders of our companies. 

Service first! What makes service? Speed in handling 
calls? Accuracy in operating? Neither one nor the other 
alone, but a combination of the two. Suppose John Smith 
places a call for Harry Green at Gotebo and the operator, 
in her haste, puts him up to a Harry Green at Loco, has 
she gained anything by her speed? Or let us assume that 
she gets the right Mr. Green, but is so slow that Mr. Smith 
could not ‘wait and has left town. Her accuracy has failed 
to get results, and results are what count. Now let us see 
how we are to get these two requisites of good service. 
Though speed is mentioned the order should have been re- 
versed, for without accuracy in every stage of the operating 
work, speed is impossible. From the very first step in hand- 
ling a long distance call; that is, recording it, until the 
parties are in actual conversation, the speed of the service, 
the interval which elapses between the time the call is placed 
to the start of conversation, is to a surprising extent de- 
pendent upon the accuracy of operating—that attention 
to details which often seems insignificant. In this connec- 
tion, I am reminded of the great sculptor who when one 
asked him why he spent so much time on some trifling 
detail of a statute, replied, “Trifles make perfection, and 
perfection is no trifle.’ Though that is ancient history, 
the saying is as true now as it was when Michael Angelo 
uttered it, and it applies to telephone operating as well 
as to art. 

With these precepts, accuracy and speed, in mind, let 
us follow a telephone call through its course, from the 
time it is placed yntil its completion. The operating at 
the small office which passes its calls to a toll center will 
be considered chiefly, but since much of the work is the 
same as at the larger office, a great deal will apply to 
both kinds of offices. 

A patron rings in and places his call. Here is where 
the first test in accuracy is made, for on the correct record- 
ing of the call, depends its successful and prompt comple- 
tion. The recorder should note carefully on the ticket, the 
name and number of the calling party and of the called 
party, or, if the telephone number of the called party is 
not known, the street address should be secured, if the 
call is to a city of any size. At least, sufficient information 
should be obtained as to where the called party can be 
found, to make it unnecessary for the operator at the 
terminating office to come back for additional information, 
as this means waste of circuit time. 


VERIFICATION OF NAMES. 


Care should be exercised to secure the full name or 
initials of the called party, and if there is any doubt as to 
the spelling, it should be carefully verified. We use a 
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each letter being associated 
with the name of a city or state. Its use can be illus- 
trated by the name F. G. Brand. Over the telephone, 
F sounds like S; G and B sound alike, and like C, D, E, 
P, T, and V, so that if the operator is not sure of the name, 
she may verify it by repeating to the calling party “F for 
Frisco?” “G for Georgia?” “B for Boston?” “B-r-a-n-d.” 
“F,. G. Brand.” This method of verification is particularly 
valuable between operators, who are familiar with the 


code for verifying letters, 


code. Another efficient way of verifying letters with sub- 
scribers, is to repeat the letter, preceded by the two letters 
which come before it in the alphabet, for example 
“F-DEF?” “G-EFG?” etc. While this verification may 


seem useless, it is in reality a means of preventing much 
waste of time in the handling of the call. Another im- 
portant detail to watch is the name of the firm, in case 
the call is to a business house. In many cities, there are 
firms whose names are quite familiar to each other, and 
it-is very easy to get the wrong name if care is not ex- 
ercised. This is also a frequent source of error in calls 
to hotels. 

By all means, the operators should make sure if the call 
is to be “paid” or “collect” and she should not trust to 
her own judgment. She should also find out, when the 
call is for a particular person, if the calling party will talk 
to anyone else, in case the party called is out. 


IMPORTANCE OF DETAILS IN RECORDING CALLS. 


All of these details and more, are important in giving 
prompt service and in saving or wasting circuit time. We 
have been working for several years to improve our re- 
cording and still service inspections indicate that on about 
60 per cent. of the calls, improper recording is performed. 
On about 10 per cent. of the calls, it is necessary for the 
terminating operator to come back over the toll circuit for 
additional information, which either was given in the first 
place by the patron and was not properly recorded, or was 
not given and should have been requested by the recorder. 
Therefore it is imperative that careful attention be paid 
to the recording of the call, the first step toward good 
service, and that the operator does not rely on her mem- 
ory for the necessary details of the call, but writes them 
down on the ticket and verifies them by repeating them 
to the patron before she goes on the toll circuit. 

The call having been carefully recorded, the next step 
to consider is how to route it. In many cases this is a 
simple matter, but quite frequently the terminating office 
can be reached in two or more ways. In such a case, the 
general rule to follow is to pass the call to the office which 
is in the general direction of the terminating office. This 
is the general rule, but in some cases it is necessary to 
pass the call in the opposite direction. 

The reasons are these: The toll plant is built to take care 
of certain loads which are determined by careful study 
of past business and estimates for the future. In -order 
that these loads may be equalized and that each circuit 
or groups of circuits may carry its proper share of the 
entire load, definite routings must be specified and must 
be. followed. Otherwise, certain circuits will be under- 
loaded and will represent idle capital, while other circuits 
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will be forced to carry an overload, with the result that 
calls will be delayed and poor service ensue. 


METHOD oF RINGING ON Totti Circuits. 


Having decided on the proper office to which the call 
is to be passed, the operator should plug in on the toll 
circuit and listen before ringing, to make sure that no one 
is using the circuit, unless of course, there is no other 
station on that line. Everyone knows how irritating it 
is, just when in the midst of a conversation, to get a ring 
in the ear. Finding the circuit clear, the operator should 
ring a good steady ring; if a code ring is used, the long 
ring should be. of two seconds’ duration and the short 
rings of one-half second, with about one-half second be- 
tween the rings. This method has been found by experi- 
ence to be most effective and saving of time. If code 
ringing is not used, a ring of two seconds should be given. 
Jerky ringing should always be avoided, especially with 
hand generators, on account of the wear and tear on the 
machine, but more particularly because with jerky or short 
ringing, the generator does not get up sufficient speed to 
send out the voltage required to throw the drop. Even 
when using a power generator, unless the drop is adjusted 
very fine, it will not fall with a short ring. In conse- 
quence, a delayed answer, an impatient operator, wasted 
circuit time, and poor service result. But even if a correct 
ring is given, there is still great opportunity for delay, if 
the distant operator does not answer promptly, or if the 
calling operator fails to remain on the circuit after ring- 
ing. 

It is so easy to ring and then cut out for a moment that 
operators are likely to fallinto sucha practice, overlooking 
the fact that in that moment, the distant operator may 
have answered and being busy also, cut out again. These 
three points then, are to be emphasized: correct ringing, 
prompt answering, and remaining cut in after ringing. 

In a recent article by the late Frank M. Farwell of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., it was stated that 
if one minute were added by inefficient operating on each 
toll call of that company, the resultant loss to the com- 
pany would be represented by approximately $1,000,000 
per year in annual charges on plant. On the other hand, 
if one minute can be saved in handling of each long distance 
call, it means the saving in construction, in the state of 
Oklahoma alone, of thousands and thousands of dollars 
and thousands of dollars’ worth of toll circuits, besides 
increasing the speed of the service. 


Avorpinc Waste Circuit TIME. 


In connection with routing a call, it may not be amiss 
to mention a practice which fortunately, is not prevalent. 
It is that of passing the same call to two offices and hav- 
ing both attempt to complete it. After what has been said 
about the importance of avoiding waste circuit time, it 
is unnecessary to say much about this practice, except to 
call attention to the fact that in addition to the waste of 
circuit and operators’ time involved, there is the poor 
impression created in the mind of the called party, who, 
having already talked on a call, is again called by the op- 
erator, only to find out that he is not wanted. 


When the operator at the toll center (that is, the office 
which has been rung) answers, the call should be passed care- 
fully and slowly to her, being read from the ticket and not 
passed from memory. The latter practice, it has been 
found, results in frequent mistakes. All the details as 
recorded should be passed and the operator at the center 
should be required to repeat them to make sure that 
she has understood them, and has not omitted writing 
any of them on her ticket. This repetition is a part of her 
duty and is provided for in her instructions, and under 
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no circumstances should it be omitted. In passing the 
call to her, the same care should be exercised in verify. 
ing initials and names as previously mentioned in the cage 
of recording. 

If'the call is to the center, the toll circuit should be 
held not longer than two minutes while awaiting a report, 
or the completion of the call. If the call is to some office 
beyond the center, this period may be extended to five 
minutes. If a report is not received, or if the call is not 
completed by this time, the toll circuit should be released, 
unless it is almost positive that the call will be com. 
pleted within the next minute or two. 

The operator at the toll center should report promptly 
on the call. If she does not do so, the originating operator 
should insist on a report. The toll operator should con. 
tinue to report on the status of the call and all reports, 
as soon as received, should be passed to the calling party 
by the originating operator. Such a course will let the pa- 
tron know that his call is receiving proper attention and, 
in many cases, will prevent a cancelled call and a dissatis- 
fied patron. 

MONITORING OF TOLL COLLECTIONS. 

When the connection is ready to be put up, the call- 
ing operator should cut out as soon as the patron is in 
communication with the operator at the center. She 
should not cut in again until she is reasonably sure that 
the call is almost or quite completed. Even when the 
switchboard is provided with a monitoring circuit, which 
enables the operator to go in on the connection without 
cutting down the transmission seriously, the operator 
should not cut in often, nor for more than a second or two 
at a time, and then only to make sure whether or not 
conversation is going on. 

With the monitoring circuits in general use, the loss 
occasioned by an operator cutting in, is equal to an ad- 
dition to the connection of approximately 15 miles of No. 
12 copper circuit. Without the monitoring circuit, the loss 
is so great that in many cases conversation becomes im- 
possible, circuit time is wasted, and a reduced charge re- 
sults. As a matter of fact, all switchboards on which toll 
calls are handled, should be equipped with such a circuit 
as it is not expensive (it can be installed for about $1.50) 
and it is the only practicable way in which monitoring 
can be performed, without playing havoc with the conver- 
sation which is being carried on. 

The operator at the toll center stamps her ticket as 
soon as conversation starts and again at the close of con- 
versation, thus getting the elapsed time, the number of 
minutes talked. Immediately after the conversation is 
completed, the originating operator should ring the toll 
center and request the number of minutes and charges. 
The center operator is supposed to furnish both the time 
and the charges, and the originating operator should in- 
sist upon them. Upon being advised, she should note 
the time and charges in the proper places on the ticket and 
should file the ticket. 





Use of the Telephone in Wrecking Church Steeple. 

A new use has been found for the telephone in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The steeple of the Calvary Baptist Church, 
has been one of the Washington landmarks for 45 years. 
A severe storm last July materially weakened it, and the 
old steeple is being razed preparatory to erecting a new 
one. To facilitate the work a telephone system has been 
installed, connecting the top with the ground. 

This system, without poles or conduits, runs 180 feet 
straight up in the air. It is proving of great help in 
enabling the workmen on the top to act in unison with 
those below in lowering timbers and other building ma- 
terial. 














Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


A Novel Business Getting Circular. 

An interesting method adopted by one telephone com- 
pany to improve its service and look after the interests 
of its subscribers is shown in the accompanying reproduc- 
tion of a circular issued by the Burton Telephone Co., 
Renfrew, Pa. 

Six different colors of ink are used in the printing of each 
of these circulars so that special attention is thereby called 





Important to Our Subscribers 


What is your time worth? How much can you save by using the telephone instead of taking 
time to make the trip, and all that valuable time lost. 


Average distance from Renfrew to points within its wholesale and retail district... ..... 50 miles 
Average time of trains going this distance and return........ ......-.....---------- 240 minutes 
Time lost in locating your party, visiting and waiting on trains ..... ........ 40 to 350 minutes 
GP IO occ ccc co ccsccccce- conoe secse 6 5:0: c00: cncscccesceccvevesseecescceee $1.50 to $3.00 
Total, lost a full day, and cash paid out .....,..... 2-2-2. 22 weeee ce ee ceneeeees $3.00 to $5.00 


Use the Burton Long Distance 


You can make a round trip of 10 to 100 miles in a few minutes at a cost of 10c to 75c, a valuable 


f hours and dollars. 
a sit down and figure this out. You will be fully convinced of the fact when you 


are through figuring. 
IMPORTANT 


How is your Service? 

Could the Service be Bettered? 

Could you offer any Suggestions? 

Have you reported any trouble that was not attended to? 





Have you any « regarding op not taking care of your calls promptly? 


Do they answer your calls promptly? 
If not, kindly state when. .........-....- eS ince cnnnsiahsasein 


At any time we will be glad to have you answer these questions, as your help and suggestions 
will hel te and help you. 

‘ you any one in Pittsburg or the surrounding towns that do not have the Inde ndent Tele- 
phone? ft so, fill out the following blank and mail to our office promptly, and we will do all in our 
power to have them install the INDEPENDENT Telephone. i 

It is to your interest to oblige us with this request. It will help your home Company; it will 


help you. a 
Pesce ae — a pocadilnemencail piaceniciainpaiads 
Burton Telephone Co., 
Renfrew, Pa 
Please take the matter up with. 
Pittanbii bate aidachhhershusss diesen snes Town = 
| a custitilhapeciicesciasoa EE ee pate soadieae 


wing my name nadine’ in eran oom install an Independent Telephone. 
favor will be very much apprecia‘ 
Yours respectfully, 
nee 


Town 
R. F. D State 


Burton Telephone Company. 





Reproduction of Circular Used by One Company. 


to each of the different headings and to the matter treated 
thereunder. A rubber stamp is used at the bottom of the 
circular to indicate to what official of the company all cor- 
respondence pertaining to the matters touched upon in the 
circular should be addressed. 





Letters from a Retired Lineman to His Nephew. 
Podunk Valley Farm. 
Dear Ben: 

I always read Mr. Kelsey’s letters in TeLepHony and they 
are mostly to the point. I remember not long ago he was 
writing of the late J. P. Morgan and merely mentioned that 
he had feared for him when it was announced that he was in 
the hands of the specialists. I read it to Doc Stuver and got 
from him one of the few stories he tells ahout himself. 

“IT never had anything to do with a really rich man but 
once,” Doc told me. “That was A. P. Snelling, worth fifty 
million or so, from Piedmont. He lived then on his estate 
half the time.” 

Piedmont is ten miles east from here. 
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“He telegraphed me that he was coming to see me on a 
certain day, naming the hour. I wired back that I couldn't 
see him that day, nor the next, but would give him an hour 
the following Thursday. I could have seen him anytime, 
but had heard of him and didn’t take much interest in his 
case. 

“Anyway he came, so I had to give him an examination. 
He told me he had been treated for everything from gout to 
cancer of the stomach. He was a large man, the picture 
of health, except for a depressed, worried expression. He 
wasn't a drinking man; I could see that, nor a gourmand 
either. There was just one thing the matter with him, as 
far as I could see. His system was suffering from the lack 
of plain, ordinary water. 

“If I had told him to go home and drink a gallon of water 
every day he wouldn’t have done it. If he hadn't told me 
that he wouldn’t go to any watering place, I would have sent 
him to Hot Springs. I knew I had to get water into him some 
way, so I wrote out two prescriptions of harmless ingredi- 
ents with orders that they should be taken at alternate half- 
hour periods in a half pint of water. 

“I then told him to go home and amuse himself for a month. 
Then if he had followed my instructions, to come back, if not 
I didn’t want to see him. 

“In a month he came back, and told me he was cured; felt 
like. he did at 30, and was going back to town. He pulled 
out his check book and wanted to know how much he owed 
me, and asked if he should keep on with the ‘dope.’ 

“Then I told him exactly what I had given him and why, 
and assured him if he would keep his system well watered 
he’d be all right. At first he looked cheap, then he laughed 
and wrote out a check for $500. ‘It’s worth that to me,’ he 
said. ‘Now give me a glass of water, if you please. Every 
summer he comes out to tell me he’s still taking my medi- 
cine.” 

So you’re up against a bridge fixture proposition. They 
are sometimes nasty problems to tackle. I’ve worked on 
several. One I remember was across a long bridge with a 


draw span. We built on the side of the approach, then 
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Fig. 1. Types of Fixtures for Carrying Line Across Bridges. 


jumped to the center at the first cross beam. We built a 
regular 20-foot line along the top of the bridge like this (Fig. 
1-4): When we came to the middle of the swinging draw, the 
pole was hung in a swivel without guys, and the wires held 
it in position while the draw could swing clear around. 

The only fault I ever found with this construction was 
that whenever it was necessary to climb the poles, it was a 
risky job to get to them. You can’t use your spurs on an 
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iron upright, and a lineman is generally helpless if he can’t 
get a spur-hold. Walking a four-inch cross beam, covered 
with ice, is not sport by a long ways. 

Then, again, we built some like this (Fig. 1-B). If I re- 
member correctly, the pins were spaced 8 inches and the arms 
12 inches, which left too little space for making repairs and 
replacements. 

Then we made another try. We swung the line right under 
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Fig. 2. Other Types of Bridge Fixtures. 


a long railroad bridge like this (Fig. 2-A), using angle iron 
cross arms. One difficulty here was that when a tie wire 
broke, the wire was grounded solid. Then there was the 
same trouble in getting down between the railroad ties to 
make repairs. These were soon removed and fixtures like this 
(Fig. 2-B) hung along the side of the structure. 

Pins are usually spaced close together on all special fix- 
tures and consequently the slack must be constantly and care- 
fully watched. There is another difficulty on bridge crossings 
to contend with. That is the vibration. This wears the ties 
quickly. If I remember correctly, I have heard that tarred 
marlin has been used with better success than copper, but, per- 
haps not to such an extent as to warrant its general use in 
such cases. 

Beyond this I can’t give you much advice. Will say that to 
me, accustomed to being above solid earth on a pole, work- 
ing above a rolling river was an entirely different sensation. 

I have seen a fixture like this (Fig. 2-C) also, but had noth- 
ing to do with its construction. 

I think the wires were dead-ended at both pole and fixture, 
and bridled from the pole with weatherproof wire. In this 
case, the capacity is limited. 

Julia and kiddies are at mother’s for a week. 

Your Uncle Dick. 





Charles Bourseul and the Electric Telephone. 

It is now a few months since there died in Paris one 
whose name must find a place in the history of the elec- 
tric telephone, says Brother Potamian in the Electrical 
World. Little is known about the life of this man, 
Charles Bourseul by name, save that he was a telegraphist 
by choice, that he made in the fifties a remarkable sug- 
gestion on the possibility of the transmission of speech 
by electrical means, and that he died on Nov. 25, 1912, 
in the eighty-third year of his age. His claim not only to 
recognition but also to perpetual remembrance is based 
on the one fact that he appeared, at a very early hour, 
as a prophet in the world of theoretical telephony. His 
appearance, it must be added, was meteoric; for, after 
dazzling his contemporaries with the brilliant idea which 
he had of the possibility of conversing with a friend at a 
distance by means of a battery, a pair of vibrating disks 
and connecting wires, he disappeared from the scene, 
never to be heard from again. 
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This was in 1854, seventeen years after Dr. Page, of 
Salem, Mass., had startled scientific Americans with what 
was called at the time “galvanic music,” ten years after 
the opening of the earliest telegraph line in America, ang 
just four years after the submergence of the first gutta. 
percha cable wire between Dover and Calais. From ajj 
this we see that the transmission of intelligence by means 
of electricity was in the air; it was the all-absorbing prop. 
lem of the time. It attracted widespread attention, ang 
it evidently had a peculiar fascination for the genius of 
Bourseul, who sought to solve it in an entirely new man. 
ner, not by the fitful movements of responsive needles, but 
by the actual transmission of the human voice. 

We have the word of Du Moncel for it that Boursey| 
was a good physicist and one who knew much about the 
differentiating properties of musical notes and articulate 
sounds, It is, therefore, well in the nature of things that 
our pioneer, then in his twenty-fifth year, had well in 
mind the whole modus operandi of the transmission and 
not merely a hazy idea of it. The only paper which he 
published appeared in the pages of L’Illustration, of Paris, 
for Aug. 18, 1854. The details which he gives are meager 
indeed; disappointingly so considering the theoretical im- 
portance and the subsequent practical development of the 
subject. Briefly stated, the system consisted of an elec- 
trict contact which was made and broken by the vibra- 
tions of a light metallic disk moving in accordance with 
the impact of sound waves due to the voice of the speak- 
ers. As the disk advanced and retreated it sent into the 
line successive trains of intermittent currents which were 
supposed to reproduce, at the receiving end, vibrations 
and resulting sounds similar to those sent in at the trans- 
mitting end. Some of his conclusions anent the matter are: 

“We know that sounds are made by vibrations which 
are rendered sensible to the ear by the said vibrations when 
reproduced by the intervening medium. But the intensity 
of such vibrations diminishes very rapidly with distance, 
so that even with the aid of speaking tubes and trumpets 
it is impossible to exceed somewhat narrow limits. Sup- 
pose, however, that a man speaks near a movable disk 
sufficiently flexible to lose none of the vibrations of the 
voice, and that this disk alternately makes and breaks con- 
nection with a battery; you may have at a distance another 
disk which will simultaneously execute the same vibrations.” 


After enlarging a little on the applications of his ideal 
system, Bourseul adds with evident complacency the 
prophetic remark that “in a more or less distant future it 
is quite certain that speech will be transmitted by elec- 
tricity. I have made some experiments in this direction. 
They are delicate and demand both time and patience, but 
the approximations obtained promise a favorable result.” 

Further than these approximations Bourseul did not go. 
Supinely indifferent to developments, he left to others the 
patient experimentation, the trials and failures by which 
ultimate success was attained. The work was taken up in 
1861 by Philipp Reis, of Frankfort, who was not unmindful 
of the notes emitted by Page’s electromagnet, and com- 
pleted in 1876 in an entirely different way by Elisha Gray 
and Graham Bell working independently the one of the 
other. During all this time and long afterward Bourseul 
refrained from urging his claim to originality and priority. 
Even when all Paris in the eighties waxed enthusiastic 
over the performance of the Edison telephone, he remained 
silent, apparently content with his obscurity. It is only 
fair to add, however, that, like many another of his kind, 
he was poor in the goods of earth, so that we may find, 
perchance, in his straightened circumstances an explanation 
of his retirement from the public eye and his utter inactivity 
when the solution of the telephone problem was uppermost 
in the minds of many. 








Problems in the Regulation of Public Service Utilities 


Passage of Service Laws in Many States Brings New Regime Beneficial Alike to Public and Utilities if Com- 
missioners of Integrity Are Chosen—Some Dangers Attending Regulation—Extracts 
from Address Before Stone and Webster Club, Seattle 


By G. A. Lee 


For some time, in Washington and other states, com- 
mon carriers, including primarily steam and electric rail- 
roads and telephone and telegraph companies, have been 
subjected to rigid state and federal regulation and super- 
vision. Only in recent years, and only within the last two 
years in Washington, has the police power of the state 
been extended to include and regulate other public service 
utilities, such as water, gas, electric light, power, and ir- 
We have today in this state a com- 


rigation companies. 
prehensive and scientifically drawn public service commis- 


sion law. 

Public service commissions, if composed of fearless, in- 
telligent, reasonable, and fairminded men, are a great ben- 
efit, in my judgment, not only to the various communities, 
but also to the various utilities regulated. The commis- 
sions act in many instances as arbitrators between the 
public on the one hand and the utilities on the other, and 
by intelligent, sane and conservative action and treatment, 
settle innumerable disputes, some of a petty, and some of 
a grave nature, thus avoiding friction and litigation, and 
establishing and directly creating a better relationship be- 
tween the public service company involved and its patrons. 

Another benefit flowing from regulation of this char- 
acter is the fact that frequently a patron or consumer of 
the company is unwilling to believe that there is a com- 
pany’s side to the controversy. By intervention and in- 
vestigation the public service commission frequently finds 
that the attitude of the company is correct and should be 
sustained, advising the complainant accordingly. The com- 
plainant, having had the opportunity of appeal to an im- 
partial and unbiased state tribunal, is satisfied, the dispute 
is closed, the controversy ended, and a better feeling estab- 
lished. This is very frequently done by commissions in 
what would seem to be small and minor matters, but as 
is well known, the disposition of these minor questions 
means the establishment of the good will of the patrons or 
consumers, and such good will is a valuable asset. Many 
concrete instances might be cited, in which the Washington 
commission, for intsance, has acted promptly and efficiently, 
as above suggested, with gratifying results, but I think 
that the mere statement of the general proposition speaks 
for itself. 

Again, and perhaps the most important benefit arising 
from state regulation is the fact that public service utili- 
ties are gradually but certainly being removed from the 
sphere of local politics. Heretofore, public service com- 
panies have frequently been compelled to be the “football,” 
so to speak, of municipal politics. It must be apparent, 
and is apparent to all fair-minded students of the problem, 
that so long as local prejudice, jealousies, and influences 
control in the local regulation of public service utilities, 
such regulation can never become effective or wholesome. 

A third, and fundamentally important benefit arising from 
commission laws is the fact that public service regulation 
is the only reasonable alternative of public control and 
ownership. Such regulation affords and secures all of the 
benefits and advantages incident thereto. If such regu- 
latory laws secure to the people good service, reasonable 
rates, and safe and efficient instrumentalities and facilities, 
then certainly there can be no logical or convincing argu- 
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ment in behalf of the surrender of such regulations for the 
experimental and dangerous plan and principle of muni- 
cipal or state ownership. 

In my judgment, the passage of public service commis- 
sion laws in many states in the last few years marks a 
new regime, and gives to the public that service and those 
rates to which they are entitled, and gives to the com- 
panies that protection and that rate of return which the 
constitution and fundamental laws of the land permit, and 
at the same time avoids the dangers and pitfalls of 
municipal regulation and municipal ownership. 

Hastening, and coming now to a brief discussion of the 
dangers of public service regulation, we come to a field 
that is extremely important. It may be admitted, and in 
view of the foregoing facts and data, will be admitted that 
efficient, capable, and honorable public service commission- 
ers can and do render invaluable service to the state and 
to the companies. If, on the other hand, the members of 
the state commission lack courage and integrity, and at- 
temhpt to prostitute their position and immense power for 
ulterior personal or political ambitions, then and. in that 
event the entire superstructure of regulation falls and such 
regulation becomes a mere fiasco. 

Pofitics have no place in public service commissions. 
The members of these commissions should be men of fine 
ability and integrity; of fearless and judicial temperament; 
otherwise the failure of the work will be just as great as 
municipal control has been in the past, and the fundamental 
vice of municipal control rests, of course, in the politics of 
the situation. 

Another danger of public service regulation is the fact 
that many commissions are not able, or are unwilling, to 
take a broad, fair, and reasonable view of the problems con- 
fronting them. If, for instance, values of public service 
properties are placed low in order to satisfy popular clam- 
or; if the law and the facts of the case are ignored; if un- 
fair, unreasonable, and confiscatory rates are imposed and 
ordered, and if generally speaking the utilities are not 
accorded those rights, privileges, and protection to which 
the law and the constitution entitle them, then the dan- 
gers and pernicious results of such regulation out-weigh 
all of the advantages and benefits outlined above. 

Recently, in Washington, D. C., in conversation with the 
chairman of a certain public service commission of one of 
the Mississippi Valley states, he stated to me that in no 
event should capital invested in public service properties 
be entitled to a greater net return than two per cent. The 
only argument which he presented in favor of such a 
statement was that capital, both active and inactive, in the 
United States averaged no greater rate. This commission- 
er either overlooked or ignored the speculations, hazards, 
and dangers incident to many investments in public service 
properties. He apparently forgot that capital is frequently 
sunk in these enterprises for many years before any re- 
turns are received. He forgot that many of these great 
industries are constructed years in advance of the time and 
that large cities are frequently made possible by the fore- 
sight, judgment and wisdom of investors in public service 
properties. In all other industries these facts and factors 
are rewarded; why not in the public service business? I an- 
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swered him by saying that the courts, both state and fed- 
eral and the of the United 
States had almost universally held that any net return 
under six per cent. was unreasonable, confiscatory, and 
unconstitutional. His only reply was that the courts and 
commissions were wrong. I cite this conversation to show 
what I mean by one of the very grave dangers of public 
service regulation. 


most eminent commissions 


A somewhat extended experience on the public service 
commission of Washington convinced me that the utilities 
of the state are meeting the regulatory legislation of the 
state in a fair and honest manner. They fully realize 
that their business is impressed with a public use and that 
the consuming public is entitled to certain legal rights. On 
the other hand, experience has shown that the average citi- 
zen is reasonable, and that if relief is denied by the com- 
mission the complainant is generally satisfied. The great- 
est enemy of public service regulation today is the unfair 
and unscrupulous municipal agitator, desiring political or 
other preferment, and appealing to the sympathies and 
prejudices of the people. The people cannot always be mis- 
led, however, and are rapidly coming to recognize and ap- 
preciate that there are two sides to the controversy, and 
that equity and fair treatment must be accorded the utility 
it the community is to progress and prosper. 





The Problems of a Growing Town.* 
By H. M. Wilson. 

The problems of a growing town affect every telephone 
manager more or less. Whether he be the manager of a 
large telephone company or the manager of a small tele- 
phone company, he is confronted with the problem of 
growth, and it is one that needs thoughtful and careful con- 
sideration. 

The first thing to be considered is the probable amount 
of growth that is likely to take place, and the location from 
the central office of such growth. All are aware that, as a 
town grows, additions are constantly being platted 
and the only way to get information as to the expected 
growth is through the real estate dealers. The first thing 
to do is to get in touch with the real estate men and find 
out the number of buildings that are likely to be built in 
the new additions. Then one has to figure whether the 
growth is likely to continue for some years, or if the build- 
ing operations will cease in a year or so. This can be de- 
termined to a certain extent by the location of the parcel 
of land platted; also by the class of residences built in that 
locality. 


new 


After the manager has determined in his own mind as to 
the probable amount of growth in each locality, it is up t 
the engineer to figure out the best and the cheapest way 
to reach it. When one is building lines, or putting up cable, 
he should put up cable of sufficient size to do for several 
years to come. Although the cost of the large size cable is 
more than the smaller size, the extra cost of putting it up 
is a mere trifle. It would be better for the company to pre- 
pare plenty of room for growth than to have to rebuild in 
a year or so. All work done should be done in the best 
possible manner, and all material purchased should be of the 
best grade, as the best is always the cheapest and it costs 
no more to install good material than it does cheap stuff. 

The three essentials to be considered are: the amount of 
growth; the location of such growth; and the cheapest and 
best way to reach the different locations. 

Another thing that confronts the manager of an exchange 
in a growing town is the matter of office equipment. In 
this respect the question arises. Shall the present style of 


*Paper presented at annual convention of North Dakota 
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equipment be maintained, or shall the present system be 
discarded and a more up-to-date system installed? This 
is under the assumption that the present system is magneto 
as is commonly the case; that all the jacks on the board are 
about filled and it is necessary to take on more telephones, 
What should be done? Buy another section of the magneto 
board, or discard the present system and install the com- 
mon battery board? There are two kinds of boards of this 
latter type which give satisfaction, the multiple board with 
the lamp signals and the visual type board. One might 
get along for a while by installing a selective ringing sys. 
tem on four or eight-party lines. 

Assuming that the exchange has about 350 or 400 sta- 
tions and is compelled to add more equipment, it would 
be better to discard the magneto system and install a com- 
mon battery board. With a common battery board an op- 
erator will answer, or should be able to answer, 230 calls 
per hovr, while on a magneto board a good average is 170 
calls per hour. Thus an operator will take care of more 
subscribers on a common battery system than on a magneto 
system, and the cost per station would be less for operat- 
ing expenses, as the average number of calls per telephone 
is seven calls per day. 

Another question is: What is to be done with the pres- 
ent switchboard? Shall it be sold to the junk man, or 
traded in on the new equipment? Or shall it be fixed up 
and disposed of to some smaller exchange? If the dis- 
placed equipment is of standard type and make, a good live 
manager could overhaul the board, varnish it and get con- 
siderably more out of it than by turning it in trade. But, 
if it is an out-of-date board, it would be better to junk the 
whole thing than to bother with it, as no manager wants 
an out-of-date board. 

These are a few of the problems that confront the man- 
ager in a growing town. 





Telephone Service Association Growing. 

The Telephone Service Association now has a member- 
ship of over 50 companies representing in the neighbor- 
hood of a quarter of a million telephones. The organi- 
zation’s toll operating rules are being adopted by tele- 
phone companies in all parts of the country. At the oper- 
ators’ school, held at Decatur, Ill, recently, the rules were 
used exclusively. W. S. Vivian, of Grand Rapids, Mich, 
chairman of the traffic committee of the association, in- 
structed over 100 operators during the four days’ session. It 
is believed that other schools will be held from time to time 
and that the operating rules will be adopted by every com- 
pany sending representatives to the school. 

The Service association is making efforts to secure as 
members every company in the field, in order that they may 
improve their general operating conditions through the asso- 
ciation’s staff of engineers. Any member is at liberty to 
write for information at any time relative to the improv- 
ing of his plant. There is no additional charge for this 
service other than the regular dues which are: Companies 
operating 500 or less telephones, $5 per annum; over 500 
telephones, one cent per unit per annum. The association 
officials hope that company will take advantage 
of the opportunities afforded by membership in the or 
ganization, full details of which may be obtained from 
the Eldridge, 29 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


every 


manager, F. L. 





Creating Sentiment Against Automatic Sale in Chicago. 

Harold D. Stroud, of the Telephone Users’ Association, of 
Chicago, made an address recently before the Woman’s Party 
of Cook county in which he called upon that organization to 
aid in demanding that the city council refuse to sanction the 
consolidation of the Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Co. (Inde- 
pendent) and the Chicago Telephone Co. 





From Factory and Salesroom 


Defiance, Ohio, to Install Automatic Traffic Distributor. 
The Northwestern Telephone Co., of Defiance, Ohio, has 
contracted with Automatic Electric Co., of Chicago, for an Au 
tomatic traffic distributor system to be installed in the North- 
western company’s new building now in course of construction 
at Defiance, Ohio. After absorbing the Central Union com- 
pany’s plant, the Northwestern Telephone Co. decided upon a 
complete new equipment. The new building, a commodious 
fireproof structure of concrete and brick, will be completed in 
about 60 days, and the central office installation will be finished 
two months later. The apparatus will be of the most modern 


type, being equipped with automatic ringing, automatic peg 


count, automatic busy-back and automatic disconnect from 
is stated, insuring secret service. 

The Automatic traffic distributor consists essentially of the 
Keith line switch, to which all subscribers’ lines are connected 
and from which trunks in the proportion of 1 to 10, run to 
operators’ positions, terminating in single-end cords. When 
a subscriber removes the receiver from the hook at his sta- 
tion, his line is instantly connected over an idle trunk to a 
non-busy operator and at the same time the Keith switch is set 
so that the next call will have access to another idle trunk. 

By this means the calls are evenly distributed among the vari- 
ous operators, none receiving more than she can handle, but all 
kept working at full capacity. When the load decreases, it is 
possible to reduce the number of operators to exactly meet the 
requirements of the traffic, the vacated positions being made 
busy, until at night but one operator will be required, all calls 
coming directly to her position. 

The Automatic traffic distributor system, it is said, will prove 
popular with and increase the capacity of operators, as the 
work of setting up each call will be decreased, a single-end cord 
being substituted for the usual double-end one on ordinary 
manual boards. It is, therefore, unnecessary to plug into the 
answering jack. Instead a light informs her of the call, which 
comes directly to her head set. She immediately asks the num- 
ber and plugs into the multiple jack, and presses a ringing 
button, the automatic ringing and busy-back releasing her from 
all further supervision over the call until the subscriber hangs 
up, when a light glows and she pulls out the plug. Another 
important feature of the Automatic traffic distributor is its 
secrecy, it being impossible, it is claimed, for an operator to 
“listen in” after making a connection. Furthermore, calls will 
come to her in an even, steady flow, which permits ber to work 
at her best efficiency, but never crowding her with rushes. 

The economy of operation and efficiency of service promised 
with the Automatic traffic distributor makes the apparatus very 
attractive to the operating company, the operator force being 
reduced from 30 to 40 per cent., depending upon local condi- 
tions. A corresponding saving is made, it is said, in operat- 
ing expenses while improving the service rendered subscribers, 
since calls will be answered much more promptly, even during 
rush hours, and it will be impossible ‘for anyone to “listen in” 
on the lines. 

The automatic peg count device to be installed with the Au- 
tomatic traffic distributor system will enable the chief operator 
to check the number of calls handled by each operator at any 
time, thus insuring a close supervision of her work. In fact, 
certain companies at present ‘considering the installation of the 
Automatic traffic distributor system in their exchanges are con- 
templating metering the operators’ work and paying them ac- 
cording to the number of calls handled. 

Another important feature of this apparatus is that, should 
the Northwestern Telephone Co. eliminate the switchboard 
operator entirely, and decide to convert its plant to full Auto- 
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operator, thus, it 


ad- 


the 


matic, the traffic distributor system can be utilized and the 
ditional investment necessary will be but 60 per cent. of 
cost of complete, full Automatic apparatus. 





The Kellogg Company’s Southern Representative. 
tae Kellogg in- 
terests in the South with headquarters at High Point, N. C., 
Mr 


Hallstrom, who has been taking care of 
returned to Chicago this month for a few days’ visit. 
Hallstrom sees a great future for 
the telephone business in the South- 
ern states and gives interesting ac- 
counts of the rapid increase in man 
ufacturing interests in that part of 
the country. 
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in business affairs. 

Mr. Hallstrom’s location at High 
Point enables him to keep in close touch with operating com- 
panies throughout the state. 
have already won for him the regard of exchange men in 
the. Southland. Companies desiring aid 
planning or needing new apparatus 
shipments, can obtain them by 
High Point. 


A. S. Hallstrom. 


His co-operation and interest 


in new equipment 


with quick service or 


addressing Mr. Hallstrom at 





Going After the Private Telephone Business. 

The Stromberg Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. 
Y., is making an interesting offer to Independent telephone 
companies in the various states, inviting them to act as agents 
for Inter-Comm-Phone systems under a plan which should 
prove mutually profitable in many cases. The Stromberg- 
Carlson company provides a unique post card and circular ad- 
vertising service, supplying literature which is sent by the local 
Independent company to those of its customers likely to be 
interested in having an intercommunicating telephone system 
installed. This literature is furnished free by the Stromberg- 
Carlson company but carries the name of the local telephone 
company, the latter calling upon prosective purchasers and com- 
pleting the sale, without being under the necessity of having 
any investment in the telephone equipment. 

The intercommunicating system is installed by the Stromberg- 
Carlson company and the telephone company making the sale 
receives a commission. The manufacturing company is back- 
ing up this new sales campaign with national advertising of 
an effective character designed to reach the attention of the 
prospective purchasers before they are circularized. In addi- 
tion to the commission obtained by the telephone company on 
this business there is, of course, the yearly revenue for each 
station connected with an exchange trunk line. 

“For example,” says the Stromberg-Carlson company, “you 
have sold somebody an Inter-Comm-Phone system consisting 
of 12 stations located throughout their establishment. They 
own the system outright and will maintain it. We will 
that this concern pays you $48 per year for a regular business 
telephone and desires to have its Inter-Comm-Phone system 
connected with your exchange. You would make the regular 
telephone station the answering station for the Inter-Comm- 
Phone system at no change in rate for the regular business 
telephone. If two other stations were to be equipped so they 
could call out over your trunk line, you would charge them $8 
The telephone com- 


say 


per station, per year, for this service. 
pany would receive a yearly revenue for the number of sta- 
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tions equipped for outside connection only. The Inter-Comm- 
Phone system in the residence is practical and popular. If 
your residence rate is $36 per year, it would be consistent to 
charge $4 per station, per year, for exchange connections.” 

The Stromberg-Carlson company has issued a new booklet 
entitled “Systems That Save Business Time” which illustrates 
the various types of intercommunicating telephone apparatus 
and describes in an effective manner the benefit of these in- 
stallations. In view of the well-known quality of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson apparatus and the standing of the company this 
new offer will no doubt prove attractive to many telephone 
companies who may desire to go after the private telephone 
business. 





Bissell Company Holds Sales Conference. 

Discussion of ideas to broaden their fields, increase their effi- 
ciency and their usefulness to their customers were the key- 
notes of the three days conference of the F. Bissell Co. sales 
force held on August 28, 29 and 30 in Toledo, Ohio. 

The problems confronting the traveling salesman were gone 
over, each man having an opportunity to tell his experiences, 
following which a general discussion took place. Much en- 
thusiasm was manifested at the meetings which were attended 
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cost. The device has already attracted considerable interest 
among telephone companies and Mr. Martin has receiyeg 
numerous offers for its manufacture. He is engaged, how- 
ever, in organizing a company to make and market the meter. 

Discussion of the question of paying for telephone service 
on a meter basis, or according to the amount of service 
used, has been had in various communities and the use ot 
meters has been urged as a means of correcting the in- 
equalities existing under the equal payment system, which 
enables one subscriber to hold long conversations at no 
greater expense than must be paid by the businesslike user 
of the telephone. Experience has already proved that the 
adoption of meters does much to relieve traffic congestion 
and improve the efficiency of a company’s service by cutting 
down prolonged and unimportant conversations. The use 
of a meter of the type designed by Mr. Martin would do 
much to prevent eavesdropping on farm lines, as the subscriber 
would be required to pay at regular rates for the time spent 
in this diverting but battery-weakening pastime. 








Just Moonshine. 
Once, a long time ago, the governor of North Carolina made 
a famous speech of the governor of South Carolina. The 





Here They Are All Together—‘‘The Bissell 


by some forty men of the sales force, and all returned to their 
respective territories feeling much benefited by the three days 
conference. 





The Martin Telephone Meter. 

E. H. Martin, well known for many years in Iowa telephone 
circles as owner of the Martin Telephone Co., at Webster 
City, Iowa, and as first president of the Iowa Telephone As- 
sociation, called at TELEPHONY offices when in Chicago a few 
days ago and exhibited his telephone meter. Mr. Martin’s 
new invention, a meter which can be readily attached to any 
standard telephone set, will undoubtedly attract a good 
deal of attention when Mr. Martin completes his plans for 
its production. 

The meter is located in a receiver of ordinary weight and 
is set in operation by pressing a push button on the receiver 
with the thumb. Pressure on this push button removes a 
short circuit and starts the meter mechanism. The mechanism 
can be set for various periods and at the end of the period op- 
erates to short circuit the receiver. If the telephone is used for 
less than the allotted time, the amount accumulates until the 
time period elapses, when the mechanism must again be set by 
pressure on the button. The lapsed time of each conversation 
is added to the meter record, the aggregate reading being in 
minutes. The merits of the device are its accuracy, apparent 
durability, convenience, utility for various purposes and low 


Business Boomers.” 


governor of Tennessee could never make such a speech be- 
cause it is never a long time between anything in Tennessee. 
“There is always something doing in the good old summer 
time.” It is almost always summer time in that fine old state 
too, where they make moonshine and use the Ericsson tele- 
phones. 

This being the case it is never very long between sales with 
C. M. McClung & Co. of Knoxville. One reason for this is 
that this company is composed of live people. Another, and 
the principal, reason, it is claimed, is that this concern carries 
the Ericsson line of telephones, including the All Steel, the 
Ericsson Hand-Mike and all the other members of the Ericsson 
family, including switchboards. Not only do C. M. McClung 
& Co. sell telephones, but they also carry in stock and can 
ship at once anything needed in a telephone exchange. 





New Magneto Multiple Board for Akron, Iowa. 

The Farmers & Merchants Telephone Co. of Akron, 
Iowa, has just contracted with the Monarch Telephone 
Mfg. Co., of Fort Dodge, Iowa, for a new central office 
equipment, including a four-position Monarch magneto 
multiple switchboard and a distributing and lightning ar- 
rester frame. The Akron company spent considerable 
time investigating the merits of the different types of 
boards offered, and finally decided that a magneto mul- 
tiple equipment would best serve its needs. 
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100% Dividends Guaranteed 
The few extra cents you pay for 
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over “Cheap” cells pays that and more. 


Guaranteed for every battery need. Order a trial 
barrel from your jobber or us. 
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Here’s a Story About Your Work 


The Inspector and 
The Troubleman 


By Edwards & Dobbs 


Narrates the experiences of an inspector and 
troubleman in a small town exchange. 


It takes up the very problems that you meet 
every day—and deals with them practically, 
humanly, interestingly. You gain many ap- 
plicable facts—as well as entertainment in its 
reading. 


It’s a book any telephone man will appre- 
Clate—give it to a friend. Write for your 
copy or copies now. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 
Cloth bound, 200 pages, 85 illustrations. 


Telephony Publishing Company 


Monadnock Block Chicago 
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The True Reason 


is clearly told in No. 31 catalogue. If you want a switch- 
board, you want the BEST switchboard. 









There is but one SWEDISH-AMERICAN self-restoring, 
self-contained drop and jack. Notice the long, substan- 
tial jack sleeve which forms no part of the circuit; heavy 
German silver springs; removable coll from the front of 
the drop without loosening a screw or unsoldering a wire; 
positive night bell; double wound ring-off drops with con- 
denser in each cord circuit; listening and ringing keys 
with contact points at the bottom, and every part con- 
structed with a view to 
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It is used by the Canadian Government and by thou- 
sands of Exchange and Long Distance telephone com- 
panies throughout the United States. 

Be guided by the experience of experts. Ask for our 
picture book showing photographs of satisfied users. 
Convince yourself—a postal card will do it. 


Swedish-American Telephone Mfg. Co. 
5235 E. Ravenswood Park Chicago 
















Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Announcement in TELEPHONY. 
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The board is to have an ultimate capacity of 1,600 
lines, with a present equipment of 420 lines. Full multiple 
is to be provided so any can reach the multiple 
jack of every line and all calling will be done in the 
multiple. 

This new equipment will be installed in a new exchange 
building so the Akron company will have a modern tele- 
phone exchange and it is expected to be a model of its 


kind. 


operator 





Pittsburgh Company’s Underground Line in Fibre Conduit. 

It is not often that the elements step in to influence 
the decision of a sedate meeting of engineers, but this 
happened at Pittsburgh, where the engineers of the Pitts- 
burgh Crucible Steel Co., Midland, Pa., were deliberating 
upon the various methods of electrical distribution in the 
new steel plant they are constructing. They had origi- 
nally intended to use overhead lines for all of their dis- 
tribution, as the mills are to be operated electrically. It 
happened that while the meeting was in progress word 
was received that a heavy windstorm had overtaken Pitts- 
they had 
That settled 
the matter, and the engineers promptly decided to lay out 
the entire system for an underground installation, using 
100,000 feet of J-M fibre The installa- 
tion consists of some low voltage work, also some 2,500- 
volt lines and some 6,600-volt lines. 

J-M fibre conduit is made from a specially treated fibre 
or wood pulp moulded under hydraulic pressure, and when 
cut it has the appearance of hard rubber. It is said to 
be unequaled in insulating efficiency. A section of this 
conduit, with '%-in. wall, immersed in water for 
200 hours indicates an puncture test of 24,000 
volts, and when dry, an average of 32,000 volts. It is 
declared to be impervious to moisture, gases, acid solu- 
It is claimed that the 


burgh, and a many of the lines which 


already installed on poles were blown down. 


great 


conduit. present 


when 
average 


tions and other corrosive elements. 











Method of Laying J. M. Fibre Conduit in Concrete. 


bituminous compound used for its preservation makes 
it practically everlasting, as this material is proof against 
destruction by fungus, decaying vegetable matter, earthly 
salts, etc. 

A noteworthy feature of J-M fibre conduit. is its glass- 


smooth bore, there being no seams, offsets or roughness 
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at the joints to cause abrasion of the cable sheath. Hence 
cable troubles are eliminated by its use. In addition to 
these qualities, it is claimed to possess unusual mechanical] 
streneth, and to be able to sustain unusual compression 
weights. 

When laid in concrete, J-M fibre conduit is approved py 














J. M. Fibre Conduit Laid by Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co. 


the Underwriters’ Laboratories for central station work. 


it weighs only one-sixth as much as tile or 
conduits. This 
hauling expenses, and also a saving in labor. 
oi the foregoing installation the entire 100,000 ft. of con- 


stoneware 


means a big reduction in trucking and 


In the case 
duit was laid in concrete by one man and helper, the 


crude work being done by cheap foreign labor. The 


cost of this job ran very low. 
in length; 
standard 


This conduit comes in sections 30 to 60 ins. 
with all 
Johns-Manville 


inside diameter 1 to 4 ins. It is made 


joints, bends and fittings. The H. W. 
Co., New York, manufacturer of J-M fibre conduit, has 
published a very interesting booklet, a copy of which 


will be sent on request. 





Paragraphs. 

Tue Crark Exectric & Mrc. Co., 149 Broadway, New York, 
announces that the Clark protective clamping set, for use at 
railroad rights-of-way or where lighting circuits cross over or 
under telephone wires, has recently been approved by the 
Chicago Telephone Co. Several of these sets have also been 
ordered for shipment to Japan. 





Bombay Telephone Service. 
Consul Edward J. Norton states that the Bombay 
Telephone Co. now operates 4,170 phones and 250 private line 


(India) 


installations from the central exchange, the equipment being 
from Sweden. 





Fees of Wisconsin Commission. 

The fees collected by the Railroad Commission of Wis- 
1915, 
authorizing public service corporations to issue bonds and 
notes, amounted to a total of $21,911. Of this amount about 
$14,700 was paid by the steam railroads, about $5,500 by 
the street railways, and the remainder by gas, electric, wa- 
ter and telephone companies. 

The legislature of 1913 made a reduction in the fee, 
will probably limit the revenue for the coming year. I[n- 


consin during the year ending June 30, for certificates 


which 


stead of a straight fee of $1 per thousand dollars of bonds 
issued, the new charge is $1 per thousand for the first $100,- 
000, then 50 cents per thousand up to $500,000, and then 10 
cents per thousand. Since the 
fees has been due to issues running up into the millions, the 
falling off 


principal revenue from the 
ten cent fee will be the source of a considerable 
in revenue. 
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